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during the Boxer outbreak and the Russo-Japanese 
War, and visited places shortly before or after anti- 
foreign riots, but never experienced any incivility 
meriting the name. I engaged and trained as collectors 
a number of Chinese peasants, who served me faithfully 
throughout my journeys, and we parted with genuine 
regrets. At the commencement of my travels in 
China, Mr. Augustine Henry, now Professor of Forestry 
at Dublin, imparted to me much sound advice which 
I did my utmost to follow. To this gentleman and 
to the devoted services of my Chinese collectors must 
be largely attributed the results of my work in China. 

It is exceedingly pleasant to recall the kindly 
acts and hospitality of the many people I have been 
privileged to meet during my wanderings. Exigencies 
of space forbid the mention of names but do not affect 
my sincere appreciation. But for meeting them 
one's life would have been very much the poorer 
and lonelier. To my friend, W. J. Tutcher of Hong- 
Kong, this book in part owes its inception, and to 
another friend, J. Hutson Edgar, I am indebted for 
much information concerning the peculiar customs of 
the Thibetans and other non-Chinese races. 

In the preparation of this work, I have received 
much encouragement from Professor Charles S. 
Sargent, who has also contributed an introduction of 
the greatest value. To my friend Herman Spooner 
I am indebted for invaluable criticisms of the manu- 
script. To Walter R. Zappey, my associate on the 
third expedition, I owe much for assistance in details 
concerning the colours and measurements of the game- 
birds and mammals. 

Two or three of the chapters I first published in 
the Gardeners' Chronicle during 1905-6, and that on 
insect white-wax in the Chemist and Druggist, 1906, 
but these have been remodelled to suit present require- 
ments, and amended and corrected in accordance with 
increased knowledge. 

With six exceptions, the illustrations are from 
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photographs taken by myself with a whole plate 
Sanderson camera for the Arnold Arboretum, and 
permission to use them I owe to Professor Sargent. 
The photographs were developed and printed by Mr. 
E. J. Wallis of Kew, who obtained from the negatives 
the best possible results. For the illustration of 
Budorcas tibetanus, I am indebted to Mr. Samuel 
Henshaw, Director of the Museum of Comparative 
Zoology at Harvard College. 

It is quite impossible to record the full extent of 
one's obligations, since much information is un- 
consciously absorbed through contact with many 
people and extensive reading. I should, however, 
be lacking in filial respect did I not record my sense 
of indebtedness to the Alma Mater who gave me both 
inspiration and opportunity — the Royal Gardens, Kew. 
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larger mountain systems, the greater height of land, and its more pro- 
lific neighbours can account for a larger number of genera in eastern 
Asia than in eastern North America, it is not possible to find an 
explanation for the greater number of species there of widely 
distributed genera like Acer, Picea, Prunus, Sorbus, and Berberis, 
which are more numerous in China than in any other part of the 
world, or for the absence from eastern Asia of larger numbers of 
species in genera like Crataegus and Amelanchier. 

In eastern continental Asia there is nothing to compare with 
the great maritime pine belt which extends from southern Virginia 
to eastern Texas, and is one of the remarkable features of the flora 
of eastern North America ; and the great forests of Pinus Strobus L., 
which once extended from northern New England and eastern 
Canada to northern Minnesota, are but poorly replaced in north- 
eastern Asia by trees of Pinus koraiensis S. and Z., scattered over a 
comparatively restricted area in eastern Siberia and Korea. The 
Black Oaks, with their lustrous leaves and biennial fructification, 
which are so abundant and conspicuous, except in the extreme north, 
all over eastern North America, are wanting in eastern Asia ; while 
the Bamboos, the most widely distributed and the most generally 
useful of all the forest plants of China, are represented in North 
America by two small and unimportant species of Arundinaria 
confined to the swamps and river bottoms of the southern states. 

As a rule, to which, of course, there are a few exceptions, the 
trees of eastern North America are larger and more valuable than 
related Chinese species ; but of Chinese shrubs it can be said gener- 
ally that they produce more beautiful flowers than the shrubs of 
eastern North America, although to this statement there are also 
some exceptions. A more detailed examination of the principal 
groups of forest plants in the two regions will show the similarities 
and the differences of the forest flora of the two regions. 

Cycadacejb. — Four species of Cycas are found in southern 
China, and in Florida the family appears in two species of Zamia. 

Conifers. — This family is represented in China by fourteen, 
and in eastern North America by nine, genera. In eastern North 
America there are only two genera which are not also represented 
in China, Taxodium, which is replaced there by the nearly related 
Glyptostrobus and Chamaecyparis, represented, however, in Japan 
by two important trees. Libocedrus, Cupressus, Cunninghamia, 
Pseudolarix, Keteleeria, and Fokienia have no eastern American 
representative. In Pinus, eastern North America, with fifteen 
species, has the advantage of eastern continental Asia, in which 
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trable thickets, as dwarf Bamboos make travel on some of the 
mountain slopes of Western China almost impossible. 

Liliacea. — Of this family Heterosmilax is found only in 
eastern Asia, but Smilax occurs in the two regions, in each of which 
it is about equally represented by a number of species ; Yucca and 
Dasylirion are American. 

Aracejb. — Plants of this family are sometimes woody in southern 
China, where species of Pothos and Rhaphidophora are large 
climbers, but in eastern North America all the members of this 
family are herbaceous. 

PiPERACEiE. — Piper, with woody species in southern China, is 
the only genus of this family in the two regions. 

Chloranthacea. — Of this small tropical family Chloranthus, in 
China, is the only representative in the two regions. 

Saucace-c. — In the number of species of Populus in the two 
floras there is no great difference. None of the Asiatic species 
grow to a larger size, perhaps, than the American Cottonwood 
(Populus ieUoidea Marsh.), but with this exception the Asiatic 
species are larger and more valuable trees than the American 
species, notably the Manchurian Populus Maximouriczii A. Henry, 
and the north China Populus Umentosa Carr., which are among the 
largest and most beautiful Poplar trees of the world. In Salix 
there is probably no great difference in the number of species in the 
two regions, although there is still much to be learned of the alpine 
species of Western China. In eastern North America Willows are 
mostly shrubby, only three or four species attaining to the dignity 
of small trees, while in eastern Asia there are probably ten or twelve 
arborescent species, and some of these are trees of considerable size. 

JuGLANDACEiE. — In this family the advantage is with eastern 
continental Asia, with four genera against two in eastern North 
America, where there is no representative of Pterocarya, Engel- 
hardtia, or Platycarya. Juglans is common to the two regions, but 
Carya is not known in China ; and the presence in eastern North 
America of this genus in many widely distributed species, valued 
as timber trees and for the nuts produced by some of the species, 
economically, at least, makes up for the absence of the three genera 
which occur in China and not in eastern North America. Juglans, in 
eastern America with three species, and continental Asia, with four 
species, is of nearly equal importance in the two regions. None 
of the Asiatic species, however, compare in size with the American 
Juglans nigra L., but Juglans regia L., whose original home is now 
believed to be on the mountains of northern and Western China, 
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Castanea is more important in the number of species in eastern 
continental Asia than in North America, but it is doubtful if any 
Asiatic species is anywhere as common or forms such a large part 
of the forest as the American Castanea dentata Borkh. forms on 
some Appalachian slopes ; and in height and girth of trunk this 
American tree has no Asiatic rival. In eastern North America 
there are two other species ; of these one is a small tree or shrub 
and the other a shrub, both bearing a single nut in the involucre. 
In Western China there are also two species with similar fruit, but 
one of these, Castanea VUmoriniana Dode, is a noble tree and 
the largest of the eastern Asiatic Chestnuts ; the other is a small 
shrub, to be compared with the American Castanea nana Muhl. 
The Japanese Castanea crenata S. and Z. reaches Korea, and Castanea 
mollissima Blume, another small tree, ranges from the neighbour- 
hood of Peking to the mountains on the Thibetan border. Cas- 
tanopsis, which is related closely to Castanea, has its headquarters 
in south-eastern Asia, with several species in southern China, 
and one in California, but no representative in eastern North 
America. It is possible that the number of species of Quercus is 
greater in eastern continental Asia than in eastern North America. 
Oak trees, however, are much less widely distributed in the former 
region and are not numerous at the north, the Chinese Oaks being 
chiefly confined to the southern provinces and usually evergreen. 
Some of these evergreen Oaks should be referred to Pasania, 
distinguished from the true Oaks by the arrangement of their flowers 
in bisexual aments, the pistillate in several-flowered clusters below 
the staminate, like the flowers of Castanea and Castanopsis. As 
has been already stated, there are no Black Oaks in China, and 
no species which are counterparts of the eastern American Chestnut 
Oaks. The northern White Oaks are inferior in size to several 
of the White Oaks of eastern North America, and it is doubtful 
if any of the southern evergreen species equal in size Quercus 
virginiana Mill., the Live Oak of the southern United States. 

Ulmaceje. — No Elm tree of eastern Asia equals the so-called 
American Elm (Ulmus americana L.) in size and beauty, but it is 
probable that the genus Ulmus has a larger representation of 
species in western continental Asia than it has in eastern North 
America, although it is still impossible to speak with much know- 
ledge of Chinese Elm trees, which are very imperfectly understood. 
It is interesting that the section of the genus (Microptelea), which 
flowers in the autumn, has representatives in the two regions, 
two in eastern America and one in China, the only other species 
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NYCTAGiNACEiE. — Pisonia aculeaia L., an inhabitant of tropical 
shores in many parts of the world, probably reaches south-eastern 
China, as it occurs in Formosa ; with other species of this genus 
it is common in tropical Florida. 

Trochodendraceje. — This family is not represented in the 
flora of eastern North America but appears in China in Euptelea. 

CERCiDiPHYLLACEiE and Eucommiace<£, too, have no American 
representatives, but appear in Western China each with a monotypic 
genus, Cercidiphyllum and Eucommia. 

Ranunculace^. — In this family Paeonia occurs in China but 
not in eastern North America, and the monotypic Xanthorrhiza is 
Appalachian. Clematis is common to both regions, with a much 
larger number of species in eastern Asia than in eastern North 
America, where the genus is poorly developed. 

LardizabalacE;B is an Asiatic and Chilian family, with Decaisnea, 
Stauntonia, Holboellia, Akebia, Sinofranchetia, and Sargentodoxa 
in China. 

BERBERiDACEiE. — The woody plants of this family are much 
more numerous in China than in eastern North America. Mahonia 
and the monotypic Nandina do not occur in the latter region, where 
there is only one species of Berberis, while in eastern continental 
Asia, which must be considered the headquarters of the genus, 
some forty species are now recognized. 

MenispermacE;B. — The woody members of this family are 
represented in eastern North America by Menispermum and Coc- 
culus. These occur also in western continental Asia, where Sino- 
menium, Diploclisia, Stephania, Cyclea, Tinospora, Limacia, and 
the monotypic Pericampylus are also interesting members of this 
family. 

Magnoliace^. — Magnolia is represented in the two floras by 
about the same number of species. In China, however, species 
occur in two groups, one of which produces its flowers before the 
appearance of the leaves, and in the other the leaves are nearly fully 
grown before the flowers open. To the latter group all of the 
American species belong. Some of the American Magnolias are 
larger trees than the Chinese species, and no Asiatic Magnolia com- 
pares in beauty with Magnolia grandiflora L. of the southern United 
States or equals Magnolia tnacrophytia Michx. in the size of leaves 
and flowers. Liriodendron appears in each region with a single 
species, but the American representative of this genus is a larger 
and much more widely distributed tree. Illicium and Schisandra 
appear in the two regions, the former with three species in China 
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Pittosporacea. — Pittosporum, which reaches southern and 
Western China with a few species, is the only genus of this family 
in the two regions. 

Hamamelidace<£. — This family is more important in the number 
of genera in eastern continental Asia than in eastern North America, 
where there is one endemic genus, Fothergilla. Hamamelis and 
Liquidambar occur in the two regions, and in China the family is 
represented also by Distylium, Corylopsis, Fortunearia, Sinowilsonia, 
Loropetalum, Sycopsis, Eustigma, Rhodoleia, and Altingia. In each 
region the Liquidambar is a large, widely distributed, and valuable 
timber tree. The Chinese Hamamelis, like one of the American 
species and the species from Japan, flowers in the winter. 

PLATANACEiE. — Platanus, the only genus of the family, which is 
represented in eastern North America by a large, common, and widely 
distributed tree, has not reached eastern Asia. 

Rosacea. — Of the thirty-four genera of the woody plants of 
this family found in the two regions, Neillia, Stephanandra, Sorbaria, 
Sibiraea, Exochorda, Cotoneaster, Osteomeles, Chaenomeles, Docynia, 
Pyrus, Eriolobus, Pyracantha, Rhaphiolepis, Eriobotrya, Photinia, 
Stranvaesia, Rhodotypos, Kerria, Prinsepia, Pygaeum, and Maddenia 
occur in China only. Three genera, Aronia, the monotypic Neviusia, 
and Chrysobalanus are American and not Chinese ; and ten genera 
are common in the two regions, Physocarpus, Spiraea, Rosa, Malus, 
Sorbus, Amelanchier, Crataegus, Rubus, Potentilla, and Prunus. Of 
the genera common to the two regions, Physocarpus, with one species 
in eastern Siberia, is better represented in eastern North America, 
where the genus is widely distributed with several species. On the 
other hand, the closely related Spiraea has a few small eastern 
American species, but abounds in China, which is the centre of 
greatest distribution of this genus. Eastern continental Asia, too, 
is greatly superior to eastern North America in species of Rosa, and 
in their variety and horticultural value, for China is the home of 
Rosa IcBvigata Michx., Rosa bradeata Wendl., Rosa Banksics R. Br., 
Rosa tnxd ti flora Thunb., Rosa indica L., the origin of the Tea Roses 
of gardens, and of Rosa rugosa Thunb. The number of species of 
Malus is probably about the same in the two regions, but it is inter- 
esting that those of eastern North America all belong to a group 
(Coronariae) which is not represented in eastern Asia, where the 
small-fruited species with a deciduous calyx predominate. Sorbus 
in eastern North America is represented by two species of the 
Aucuparia section, while in eastern Asia there are nearly thirty 
species in this group and at least ten species of Aria which does not 
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Cercis, Cassia, Gleditsia, Gymnocladus, Sophora, Cladrastis, Wisteria, 
Erythrina, Desmodium, Lespedeza, Dalbergia, and Sesbania. 

RuTACE-fi. — In eastern Asia representatives of this family are 
certainly more important than those found in eastern North 
America, for they include Citrus, Limonia, Atalantia, two genera 
of interesting trees, Phellodendron and Evodia, besides Toddalia, 
Acronychia, Murraya, Clausena, Orixa, and Skimmia, while in eastern 
North America this family is represented only by Helietta, Ptelea, 
Amyris, and by Zanthoxylum which occurs also in the other region 
which contains the larger number of species. 

Zygophyllaceje is represented in eastern North America by 
Guaicum and Porlieria, and in eastern continental Asia by 
Zygophyllum. 

CochlospermacE;B. — A species of Amoreuxia in southern Texas 
is the only member of this family in the two regions. 

SiMARUBACEiB appear in tropical Florida in a species of Sima- 
ruba and in Picrasma, and in Texas in Castela, while of this family 
China has given to the world one of its valuable trees in Ailanthus, 
and is also represented by Picrasma, Brucea, and Harrisonia. 

BuRSERACEiE. — Onespeciesof Bursera is eastern North American, 
and the species of Canarium in China represent this family in the 
two regions. 

MELiACEiE. — Of the woody plants of this family in the two 
regions Swietenia is certainly the most valuable, although it is the 
only eastern American representative of the family ; while in China, 
representatives of this family are Aglaia, Amoora, Turraea, Cedrela, 
and Melia, one species of the last being widely and generally 
naturalized in the southern United States. 

MALPiGfflACE.fi. — This family reaches tropical Florida with a 
species of Byrsonima and southern Texas with a species of Mal- 
pighia : its only genus in China is Hiptage. 

PoLYGALACE.fi. — Of this family only a few Chinese species of 
Polygala are frutescent, the species of this genus in eastern North 
America being herbaceous. 

DiCHAPETALACE.fi. — This small family is represented in the two 
regions by a single species of Dichapetalum in south-eastern China. 

EuPHORBiACE.fi. — Woody plants of this family are more 
numerous in China than in eastern North America, where the follow- 
ing genera only appear : Andrachne, Drypetes, Croton, Ditaxis, 
Ricinella, Bernardia, Gymnanthes, Sebastiana, Stillingia, Hippo- 
mane, and Mozinna. These eastern North American representatives 
of the family are all small shrubs with the exception of Drypetes, 
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and Mortonia are American. Only one species of Celastrus and 
three species of Evonymus occur in eastern North America, but in 
eastern continental Asia the species of these genera are much more 
numerous, and the species of Evonymus are usually larger and more 
beautiful plants. 

HiPPOCRATEACEiE. — Of this small tropical family there is a 
species of Hippocratea in tropical Florida and two or three in 
southern China. 

STAPHYLEACEiE. — Represented in China by Staphyiea, Turpinia, 
Euscaphis, and Tapiscia, this family is much more important in 
eastern continental Asia than in eastern North America, where there 
is a single species only of Staphyiea. 

ICACiNACEiE. — Without an eastern North American genus this 
family appears in China in lodes, Mappia, and the monotypic 
Hosiea. 

AceracEjE. — Eastern continental Asia with its sixty-four 
species is far richer in Acer than eastern North America, where only 
ten species occur. The American Maples, however, are more 
widely distributed, and are larger and more valuable timber trees ; 
Dipteronia and Dodonaea of this family are Chinese. 

Hippocastanace^. — Of this family, /Esculus appears in two 
arborescent species in China, one in the north and one on the 
mountains of the west, but in eastern North America, where more 
species are segregated than in any other part of the world, four 
arborescent and four shrubby species occur in the southern United 
States. The monotypic Bretschneidera is Chinese. 

SapindacejB. — Of the woody plants of this family found in our 
two regions, Urvillea, Serjania, Exothea, Hypelate, Cupania, and 
the monotypic Ungnadia are American, and the monotypic genera 
Xanthoceras and Delavaya, with Nephelium, Schmidelia, Kcelreu- 
teria, and Pancovia, are Chinese ; Sapindus is common to the two 
regions. 

SabiacE;B. — Without representatives in eastern North America, 
this family appears in China in Sabia and Meliosma. 

RhamnacE;E. — Of this family, several genera reach tropical 
Florida from the West Indies and the dry region of Texas from 
Mexico, and the number is larger in eastern North America than in 
eastern continental Asia. The exclusively American genera are 
Rhamnidium, Reynosia, Ceanothus, Condalia, Karwinskia, Colu- 
brina, and Gouania ; and the Asiatic genera are Ventilago, Paliurus, 
and the monotypic Hovenia. Sageretia, Zizyphus, Berchemia, and 
Rhamnua have representatives in the two floras. Species of 
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and in toother (Camellia) are found some of the most valued and 
generally cultivated ornamental trees and shrubs. 

Guttifer^. — Of this family only Ascyrum, Hypericum, and 
Clusia appear in eastern North America, but in eastern continental 
Asia, Ascyrum, Hypericum, Cratoxylon, Garcinia, and Calophyllum 
represent this family. 

TamaricacE;B. — With Tamarix and Myricaria in eastern con- 
tinental Asia this family has no representative in eastern North 
America, although one species of Tamarix is occasionally naturalized 
in the southern United States. 

CiSTACEiE. — Hudsonia of the Atlantic coast region is the 
woody representative of this family in the two regions. 

Cochlospermace^ and Kceberlinian^. — A shrubby species 
of Amoreuxia of the former, and a species of Koeberlinia of the 
latter, both in Texas, are the only members of these families in the 
two regions. 

CanellacEjE. — A West Indian species of Canella which has 
reached tropical Florida is the only member of this family in the 
flora of the two regions. 

Flacourtiace^. — Without a representative in eastern North 
America this family contributes some of its most interesting trees 
to the Chinese flora in Xylosma, the monotypic Carrieria, Itoa, 
and Idesia, and in Poliothyrsis. 

Stachyurace^, of which Stachyurus is the only genus, is Asiatic. 

Turneraceje. — A shrubby species of Turnera from southern 
Texas is the representative of this family in the two regions. 

Passiflora. — Although Passiflora appears in several herbaceous 
species in the southern states, Passiflora ligulifolia Mast, of southern 
China is the only woody species of the family in our two regions. 

CARiCACEiE. — Carica Papaya L., now naturalized in many of 
the warm countries of the world, is possibly a native of southern 
Florida. 

Daphnaceje. — In this family the advantage is with eastern 
continental Asia, as Dirca is its only American representative, 
while in China there are species of Daphne, Edgeworthia, Wick- 
stroemia, and Aquilaria. 

Elaagnacea. — In this family Shepherdia is American, Hippo- 
phae Chinese, and Elaeagnus is found in the two regions. 

Lythracea. — The monotypic Decodon is the only woody plant 
of this family in eastern North America, while in China appear 
species of Lagerstrcemia and Woodfordia, and the monotypic 
Lawsonia. 
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well illustrates, perhaps, the differences in the floras of the two 
regions as Rhododendron. In eastern North America there are 
only six species of true Rhododendron, all confined to the extreme 
eastern part of the continent, and, with one exception, of restricted 
range, but some one hundred and sixty species have already been 
distinguished in eastern continental Asia, where the genus is widely 
distributed and where, on the mountains of the western and south- 
western provinces, is the greatest segregation of these plants in the 
world. On the other hand, only three species of Azalea have been 
found in China, while in eastern North America, which is the 
region of their greatest development, ten or twelve species are 
recognized. 

THEOPHRASTACEiE. — The only member of this family in the 
floras of the two regions is a single species of Jacquinia in tropical 
Florida. 

MYRSiNACEiE. — This family has a much larger representation 
in eastern continental Asia than in eastern North America, only one 
species each of Ardisia and Rapanea having reached tropical 
Florida, while in southern China there are several species of Ardisia, 
Rapanea, and Myrsine, and where also Maesa, Embelia, and JEgiceras 
occur. 

Plumbaginace^. — With Plumbago in the two regions the 
family is also represented in China by Ceratostigma. 

Sapotace^. — In this family eastern North America has the 
advantage with six genera, while only three genera reach southern 
China. Of these only Sarcosperma is not represented in the 
American flora. The other genera which are found in China, 
Sideroxylon and Chrysophyllum, occur in tropical Florida, which 
has been reached also by Dipholis and Mimusops, while Bumelia, 
which is an American genus, is widely distributed through the 
southern United States with several species. 

Ebenace^. — Of this family only one genus, Diospyros, is 
represented with two species in eastern North America, and eight or 
nine species in China. As a fruit tree one of the Chinese species 
is much more valuable than the North American species. 

Styrace^. — Of this family Styrax occurs in the two regions. 
Halesia, with three species, is eastern North American ; and the 
monotypic Alniphyllum and Pterostyrax are Chinese. 

Symplocace^. — Symplocos, the only genus of the family, 
appears with one species in the southern United States, and is 
largely represented in China, where twenty species are distin- 
guished. 
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Labiattb. — A few small shrubs of Salvia in Texas, and the genus 
Elsholtzia, with several species in eastern continental Asia, represent 
the woody plants of this family in our two regions. 

SoLANACEiE. — Species of Lycium and Solanum, which occur in 
each of the two regions, are the only woody plants of this family. 

ScrophulariacE;B. — Of this family Leucophyllum, a small 
shrub of western Texas, is the only woody plant in eastern North 
America, but in eastern continental Asia it is represented by the 
important genus Paulownia, of several species of large trees, and by 
Brandisia. 

BignoniacE;B. — In this family Campsis and Catalpa are 
common to the two regions. The monotypic Chilopsis, and Aniso- 
stichus and Crescentia occur only in the southern United States. 
Oroxylum, Dolichandrone, Stereospermum, and Radermachera are 
Chinese and not American. 

Gesnerace,e. — /Bschynanthus and Lysinotus,with woody species 
in China, are the representatives of this family in the two regions. 

MYOPORACEiE. — A species of Myoporum of southern China is 
the representative of this small family in the two regions. 

RuBiACEiE. — Of this family the American woody representatives 
are Cephalanthus, the monotypic Pinckneya, Exostemma, Genipa, 
Randia, Catesbaea, Hamelia, Guettarda, Erithalis, Chiococca, 
Strumpfia, Psychotria, Morinda, and Ernodea. Of these Cephal- 
anthus, Randia, Guettarda, Psychotria, and Morinda occur also in 
China, where also are woody representatives of Adina, Luculia, 
Wendlandia, Hedyotis, Mussaenda, Adenosacme, Myrioneuron, 
Webera, Gardenia, Diplospora, Antirrhoea, Conthium, Ixora, 
Damnacanthus, Lasianthus, Paederia, Hamiltonia, Leptodermis, 
Serissa, Emmenopterys, Dunnia, Pavetta, and Uncaria. 

Caprifoliacejb.— Of the ten genera of woody plants of this 
family found in the two regions, Dipelta, Leycesteria, Kolkwitzia, 
and Abelia (with a species in Mexico) occur only in China. Of the 
other genera, Sambucus, Viburnum, Symphoricarpos, Linnaea, 
Lonicera, and Diervilla are common to the two regions. Symphori- 
carpos is chiefly American, with a single Chinese species, and Vibur- 
num, with some seventy species, is richer in China than in eastern 
continental America, although the American species grow to a 
larger size and are more ornamental. Lonicera is poorly represented 
in eastern North America with twelve species, while in eastern 
continental Asia more than one hundred species are recognized, the 
region of their greatest segregation being on the mountains of the 
central and western provinces. 
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Goodeniac&b. — A Chinese species of Scaevola is the only woody 
plant of this family in the two regions. 

Composite. — Iva and Baccharis, of the Atlantic coast region, 
are the American shrubby representatives of this family, which 
occurs in China in several species of Blumea and in Pertya. 

It appears, therefore, that 129 natural families are represented 
in the two regions under consideration ; that of these 92 are common 
to the two regions, that 12 occur in eastern North America, but not 
in eastern continental Asia, and that 25 occur in eastern continental 
Asia and not in eastern North America. Of the 692 genera in the 
two regions 155 are common to both, while 158 are found in eastern 
North America and not in eastern continental Asia, and 379 are 
found in eastern continental Asia and not in eastern North America. 
Of the tropical genera 76 have reached southern Florida and 89 
south-eastern China. 

From Mexico the flora of the United States has derived 42 
genera of the woody plants of Texas. 

It is impossible to form an accurate estimate of the comparative 
number of species of woody plants in the two regions at this time, 
but including Crataegus it is probable that the number is as great 
in eastern North America as in eastern continental Asia. 

C. S. SARGENT 
Arnold Arboretum 
July 191 3 
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Hsien, in north-eastern Hupeh. This spur appears on maps 
under the general name of Kiu-tiao shan (nine mountain ridges), 
Ta-pa ling, or Ta-pa shan. The two latter names have direct 
reference only to important peaks of the spur, and the first is 
the most appropriate, since it denotes a series of parallel chains 
closely packed together. The Kiu-tiao shan forms the boun- 
dary between Szechuan and the northern provinces of Kansu 
and Shensi, and is the watershed between the middle Yangtsze 
and the Han River systems. Attaining its greatest altitude in 
the neighbourhood of Chengkou Ting, long. 108 30', lat. 32 
15' N. (approx.), it radiates from this climax buttress-like 
spurs in all directions. Those on the south form the boundary 
between Szechuan and Hupeh and extend downwards beyond 
the Yangtsze River. Subsidiary spurs and others thrust out 
from more easterly points of the range, make the whole of 
north-western Hupeh exceedingly wild and rugged. In the 
middle of the province the Yangtsze River has forced itself 
through these spurs, which run at right angles to its course, 
and formed the famous Yangtsze Gorges. 

Another spur, or rather series of spurs, not so clearly defined 
as the preceding, and of less altitude, is thrown out in the 
neighbourhood of Tali Fu, long. ioo° E., lat. 25 42' N. 
(approx.), in western Yunnan. It extends across northern 
Yunnan, southern Kweichou, and northern Kwangsi, and forms 
the boundary between Hunan and Kiangsi on the north and 
Kwangtung on the south. In eastern Kiangsi it is deflected 
north and north-north-east, finally reaching the sea in the 
neighbourhood of Ningpo, long. 121 35' E., lat. 29 50' N. 
(approx.). This mountain system extends across some 21 
parallels of longitude, and forms the watershed between the 
Yangtsze River on the north and numberless rivers on the 
south. Of these the Red River, reaching the sea in the Gulf 
of Tongking, and the West River, which enters the sea near 
Macao and Hongkong, are the chief. 

Innumerable lateral spurs are given off by this system, and 
the country is extremely broken, especially in the western 
parts, with which we are concerned. The province of Kwei- 
chou is one mass of mountains, and the same is true of 
southern Hupeh and southern Szechuan. In these three 
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greatest difficulty is experienced between Hankow and Ichang, 
and this section is operated by a small fleet of shallow draught 
steamers specially built for the trade. The regular steamer- 
fleet plying between Shanghai and Hankow is also specially 
designed for the service and is luxuriously fitted. Ocean-going 
steamers of deep draught can ascend as far up as Hankow, 
except in low-water season. In summer the river overflows 
and invades much of the low-lying country contiguous to its 
course, and the chief difficulty in navigation at such times is 
to keep to the channel. The difference between summer and 
winter level is very considerable and varies to a large extent, 
according to the width of the river and the nature of its banks. 
At Ichang the river is noo yards from bank to bank, and the 
average difference between summer and winter levels is about 
40 feet ; in the gorges which commence some 5 miles west of 
Ichang, the river is narrowed to a third of its usual breadth and 
the difference exceeds 100 feet. Above Ichang the river is 
obstructed by rapids, rocks, and other impedimenta, and is 
navigated by specially built native boats that range up to 
80 tons displacement. The difficulties of navigation are 
more especially confined to the stretch of the river between 
Ichang and Wan Hsien, a distance of about 200 miles. From 
Wan Hsien to Pingshan Hsien, some 500 miles farther west, 
the navigation becomes easier. 

Much has been written on the possibility of opening the 
Yangtsze River to merchant steamer traffic from Ichang west- 
wards. So long ago as April 1900, two British river gunboats 
of shallow draught, small in beam and length, and of a special 
design, ascended as far as Chungking, the commercial capital 
of Western China, distant above Ichang some 400 miles. Later 
these boats ascended as far west as Pingshan Hsien and one of 
them succeeded in reaching Mei Chou, a city on the Min (Fu) 
River, about 140 miles above its junction with the Yangtsze at 
Sui Fu. Since this exploit two larger and more powerful 
British gunboats have been built for this work and are now 
stationed at Chungking, which has been made a naval base. 
France and Germany, following the British lead, have also 
gunboats stationed at Chungking. During suitable seasons 
these craft move up and down the river, and regularly every 
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It has been mentioned that the most difficult stretch of 
the Middle Yangtsze was that between Ichang and Wan Hsien. 
This is the region of the world-famous Yangtsze Gorges. Five 
in number, these gorges extend from the immediate west of 
Ichang to Kuichou Fu, a distance of about 150 miles. Through- 
out this stretch the river flows between perpendicular walls of 
rock, is narrowed to a third or less of its usual width, and 
becomes in consequence very deep. Soundings taken by the 
British gunboats in their ascent in 1900 gave 63^ fathoms of 
water in two places, and this when the water at Ichang was 
rather less than 6 feet above zero mark I The cliffs, composed 
largely of hard limestone, are 500 to 2000 feet or more high, 
and commonly 500 to 1000 feet or more sheer. The scenery 
hereabouts is savagely grand and awe-inspiring. 

Foreign maps without exception give the name of Yangtsze 
kiang (variously spelt) to this magnificent river. So far I have 
never met a Chinese to whom this name is intelligible. I have 
read that the name denotes " Son of the Ocean," and is applied 
to the section between Wuhu and the sea. This may be so, I 
have no knowledge on the point. Many local names are given 
to stretches of this river, but from Sui Fu, in western Szechuan, 
to its mouth it is universally spoken of by Chinese as the 
Ta kiang (Great River), occasionally it is rendered Chang kiang 
(Long River), or simply Kiang, meaning The River. West of 
Sui Fu it is called the Kinsha Ho (River of Golden Sands) ; the 
Chinese do not consider this the main stream, but regard the 
Min (Fu) River as the principal. They recognize that the Kinsha 
has the larger volume, but it is navigable only for some 40 miles 
and then loses itself in wild and barbarous regions. The Min, 
on the other hand, is navigable to Chengtu, some 200 miles 
above Sui Fu, and is therefore to the utilitarian mind of the 
Chinese of much greater importance. From near Batang 
northward the Kinsha Ho is known by the Thibetan name of 
Drechu, and finally near its source it goes under the Tangut 
name of Murussu. 

In ascending the Yangtsze from Ichang to Chungking the 
observant traveller is struck by the insignificant character of 
the tributary streams. Apparently the only one of importance 
joins the main stream at Fu Chou on the right bank. This 
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joined by the Yalung River, an artery almost equal in volume 
to the main stream itself. This river rises in the north-eastern 
limits of the Thibetan highlands in the same general country as 
the Yangtsze, but to the south-east. It flows more or less due 
south throughout the whole course, but the region it traverses 
is, if anything, less known than that through which the Yang- 
tsze flows. In its upper parts it is called the Niachu, since 
it flows through the country of the Niarung tribes, and its 
map cognomen, "Yalung," is probably a transliteration of 
the name Niarung. 

On its right (south) bank the Yangtsze receives many 
streams rising in northern Yunnan and Kweichou, but none 
equalling in importance those uniting on the left bank. How- 
ever, all are significant factors in the distribution of mer- 
chandise in these parts, even though geographically they are of 
comparatively small moment. The important thing to be re- 
membered in connection with the river-system here mentioned 
is this — the Yangtsze River is the main artery of China in 
general and Western China in particular, but Szechuan owes 
its agricultural wealth and general prosperity principally to 
the Kialing and Min Rivers with their network of navigable 
contributary streams and canals. The rivers west of Sui Fu 
flow through wild, mountainous, sparsely populated regions, 
and their course is so much obstructed that practically no 
boats ply on their waters and even ferries are scarce. 
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about 40 miles below Ichang. At first low, the hills gradually 
increase in height, and by the time Ichang is reached one is 
fairly among the mountains. In the vicinity of the town the 
hills are pyramidal in outline, with prominent cliffs near by ; 
north, south, and west of the town the country is much cut up, 
forming an archipelago of peaks 2000 to 4000 feet high, 
the peaks themselves being offsets from spurs attaining alti- 
tudes of 7000 to 9000 feet, situated some days' distance beyond. 
These pyramidal hills around Ichang are very interesting and 
never fail to attract the attention of travellers. They are 
made up of a substratum of pebbly conglomerate, on which are 
reared thin, horizontally deposed strata of marine limestone, 
red shale and sandstone, over-capped with sandy clays. The 
strata are piled with great regularity, and when erosion is 
equal on all sides the characteristic pyramidal shape is pro- 
duced and maintained. This formation is general from the 
edge of the great plain to Ichang, and occasionally it contains 
thin beds of coal. It is of comparatively recent age, dating 
back to Permo-Mesozoic times. The dominant fossils it 
contains are Cycads, and the youngest rocks probably belong 
to the Oolitic series. The cliffs and bold peaks to the north, 
south, and west of Ichang are made up principally of Paleozoic 
limestones, with a little shale and sandstone, the latter of the 
Mesozoic period. The strata are folded in apparent conformity 
and are without notable metamorphism. In eastern Szechuan 
these rocks extend beneath the Red Basin. The Yangtsze 
has forced itself right through them and formed a series of 
mighty chasms in which the structure of the various forma- 
tions is beautifully exhibited. 

In the neighbourhood of Hwangling Miao (30 miles west of 
Ichang), and westwards for 10 miles to the Tungling Rapid, 
granitic gneiss is exposed. These are the oldest rocks in this 
region and the only Pre-Cambrian formation known in situ in 
the Middle Yangtsze. This section of the river is called the 
Ta-shih Ho (River of Dregs and Boulders), and well does it 
deserve this appellation. 

The next oldest rocks of importance are those forming the 
cliffs opposite Nanto, in the Niukan Gorge and in the eastern 
half of the Wushan Gorge. This is a massive formation 4000 to 
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For two-thirds of their height they are so densely clad with 
flowers that they look like one large thyrse. The colour is 
lilac, often very dark ; but a white form is not uncommon. 
Its outward resemblance to Lilac leads to its being so called by 
the foreign residents at Ichang. 

The Coriaria is not so well known and is not nearly so 
attractive. Its flowers are polygamous, and the plant when in 
fruit is rather showy. The Chinese consider its foliage and stem 
poisonous to cattle. 

Wisteria sinensis is abundant, often scaling high trees, but 
the semi-bush form is the more common. Its flowers are borne 
in great abundance, and vary much in shade of colour, the 
white form being, however, rather rare. 

Another well-known shrub which abounds here is Loro- 
petalutn chinense. On the tops of the cliffs, amongst loose 
conglomerate and limestone boulders, it forms a well-nigh im- 
penetrable scrub. The bushes are seldom more than 3 feet in 
height, very much branched, and when in full flower look like 
patches of snow at a distance. Messrs. Veitch show the plant 
very well, but there is an enormous gulf between the best grown 
pot plants and the plants in a state of nature. In Devon and 
Cornwall, if planted in a rockery, it ought to thrive. 

Rose bushes abound everywhere, and in April perhaps 
afford the greatest show of any one kind of flower. Rosa 
kevigata and R. tnicrocarpa are more common in fully exposed 
places. Rosa multiflora, R. moschata, and R. Banksice are 
particularly abundant on the cliffs and crags of the glens and 
gorges, though by no means confined thereto. The Musk and 
Banksian Roses often scale tall trees, and a tree thus festooned 
with their branches laden with flowers is a sight to be re- 
membered. To walk through a glen in the early morning or 
after a slight shower, when the air is laden with the soft delicious 
perfume from myriads of Rose flowers, is truly a walk through 
an earthly paradise. 

In March and April Sophora viciifolia is very fine in the 
glens and gorges when it is covered with masses of bluish white 
flowers. This plant has a very wide distribution. It is common 
in Yunnan, and in the warm valleys of rivers bordering Thibet. 
The Ichang plant is much less spiny than that of Yunnan and 
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enforce those of the West generally ends in disaster. Many 
accidents on the Yangtsze have been caused through the 
foreigner, ignorant of local conditions, difficulties and dangers, 
forcing the captain of the boat to proceed against his better 
judgment. The traveller is advised when engaging a boat to 
do so through a responsible Chinese business house, to have an 
agreement drawn up setting forth the arrangements desired, 
and then to leave the boat-master to carry out his engagement 
in his own way. This is the only way to ensure safety, and on 
paper no one would attempt to gainsay it, yet in practice this 
is commonly done, but always to the jeopardy of the trans- 
gressor. 

Since we shall have much to say on the subject of over- 
land travel a word or two anent roads seems fitting and 
desirable. To the uninitiated this subject may seem trivial, 
but to the experienced it is otherwise. Chinese roads make a 
lasting impression on all who travel over them, and the vocabu- 
lary of the average traveller is not rich enough to thoroughly 
relieve the mind in this matter. The roads are of two kinds, 
paved and unpaved. I have yet to meet the traveller whose 
mind is thoroughly made up as to which of these is worse and 
the more difficult to negotiate. A clever writer once wrote : 
" An Imperial highway in China is not one which is kept in 
order by the Emperor, but rather one which may have to be 
put in order for the Emperor/' * When any important official 
takes up duties in a distant part of the empire the local officials 
put the roads over which he has to travel in some semblance of 
repair. Such work is always hastily done by labour forced and 
grudgingly given, and in mountainous districts the first severe 
rainstorm destroys considerable portions of it. 

It is nobody's real business to look after the roads, and 
nobody does. The land devoted to roadways is com- 
mandeered, and in agricultural districts the farmer takes 
good care to keep these roads down to a minimum width. It 
usually happens that the roadways get narrower and narrower 
every year, until the advent of some important official forces 
the local authorities into having them repaired and restored 
to their original width. Roads in China owe their origin to 

1 Arthur H. Smith, Village Life in China, p. 35. 
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villages in Western China are situated on the banks of streams 
for the simple reason that the valleys offered lines of least resist- 
ance. Even when the streams are not navigable they afford 
easier means of access to the interior than the mountains and 
forest-clad country. In a general way all the older roads 
in China follow the courses of streams as closely as possible, 
leaving them only when the nature of the country necessitates 
the departure, and watersheds intervene. 

Bypaths and narrow tracks permeate the country in every 
direction, and abound even in the most sparsely populated 
mountainous regions. Some one has very wisely made out that 
the exchange of salt was the first commerce engaged in by 
mankind at large. Salt is, and long has been, a Government 
monopoly in China, consequently the practice of salt-smuggling 
has gone on from time immemorial, and the majority of 
the mountain-paths were very probably first struck out by 
smugglers of salt . Indeed, many important trade-routes to-day, 
in China, presumably originated in this way. The province of 
Szechuan is abundantly rich in salt and also in mountain-paths. 
From a lengthy study I have come to regard this network of 
bypaths as the result of salt traffic, and more especially illicit 
traffic. There are to-day many such paths throughout the 
Hupeh-Szechuan boundary, used for practically no other traffic 
than that of salt, and by these paths salt still reaches certain 
districts in defiance of the law. Very useful, if difficult, the 
traveller finds these bypaths, for without them it would be 
impossible to traverse some of the wildest and most interesting 
parts of central and Western China. 

When travelling overland in China it is not possible to use 
tents, and one has perforce to make use of such accommodation 
as the country affords. The Chinese do not understand tents, 
and it is unwise to try innovations in a land where the people 
are unduly inquisitive. The traveller gets along best when he 
avoids publicity as much as possible. On all the main roads 
there are inns of sorts, usually very filthy, and in season abound- 
ing in mosquitoes, creeping things, and stinks, the latter, in 
fact, being always in evidence. On the byways, and more 
especially in the mountains, accommodation is hard to find and 
is of the meanest description. However, one is usually tired, 



CHAPTER IV 
IN QUEST OF FLOWERS 

A Journey in North- Western Hupeh 

ON 4th June 1910 I left Ichang for Chengtu, via a new 
route through the wilds of north-west Hupeh. With 
600 miles of overland travel ahead the caravan had 
been fitted up with all the skill at my command, and with 
enthusiasm to spur us on I felt that the difficulties would not 
prove insurmountable. Nearly all the men had been associated 
with me on former journeys of a similar nature. 

We took the lesser road by way of San-yu-tung glen for 
Hsingshan Hsien, in consequence of the main road being 
congested by coolies engaged in blazing a trail for the Hankow- 
Szechuan Railway. The caravan consisted of twenty carrying- 
coolies, several men for collecting and general work en route, 
a chair for the Boy, and another for myself. My own start 
was not propitious. I was riding in my chair and had scarcely 
cleared the precincts of the foreign settlement when one of 
the poles snapped. This occasioned an hour's delay, but 
happening where it did new poles were secured without diffi- 
culty. It is never easy to make an early start the first day, 
and it is always advisable to count on a short stage. It was 
one o'clock when we reached the mouth of the San-yu-tung 
glen, 5 miles above Ichang, and overtook the main caravan. 
The weather was hot, and we only did another 15 li 1 to Sha- 
lao-che, making 35 li in all. This little hamlet consists of a 
few scattered houses, and we availed ourselves of the largest, 
which happened to be a wine-distillery, and the smell of stale 
brewing was very strong. 

The journey up the San-yu-tung glen was very interesting, 

1 Ten li= three English miles. 
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Styrax Hemsleyanum and Amelanchier asiatica, var. sinica, the 
June berry, are other trees with white flowers remarkable for 
their beauty and abundance of blossom. On the more open 
slopes Sympiocos cratcegoides, Lonicera Maackii, var. podocarpa, 
Diervilla japonica, and Cratagus cuneaia made a fine display. 
Thin woods of Pinus Massoniana and Sweet Chestnut (Castanea) 
also occur ; the Pine trunks are gashed for the ultimate purpose 
of producing kindling wood. In open places Rubus corchon- 
folius abounds, and its red, raspberry-like fruits with their 
delicious vinous flavour were good eating. In the descent 
Dipteronia sinensis, a small bushy tree with erect trusses of 
small white flowers, occurs, and Actinidia chinensis is common. 
The hermaphrodite and male forms of this climber have large 
white flowers quickly changing to buff-yellow, and the fragrance 
is very pleasing. A form with purely female flowers is unknown. 
At the foot of the descent we joined the main road from Ichang 
to Hsingshan Hsien, and following this route we reached 
Shui-yueh-tsze, a village of ioo houses, situated in a tiny rice 
flat, at five o'clock. The people were very inquisitive, and I 
held an impromptu reception until bedtime. 

On joining the main road, we saw evidences of the survey 
for the Hankow-Szechuan Railway. The proposed route was 
marked by bamboo poles, and on the rocks with Arabic 
numerals and initials in Roman letters.. The route descends 
a stream, just before reaching Shui-yueh-tsze, to Liang-ho- 
kou, and then continues down the Hsingshan River to the 
Yangtsze, which it connects with at Hsiang-che. Its con- 
struction even in this region promises to be a difficult task, 
and will call for great ability on the part of the engineers. 
Much tunnelling and blasting will be necessary, yet from 
Hankow to this point the task is simple compared with that 
which lies beyond. The cost will be enormous even in a 
land of cheap labour. It is highly improbable that the gentry, 
who are so violently opposed to the employment of foreign 
capital in this venture, realize the magnitude of the task and 
its ultimate cost. 

The next day's journey proved interesting but arduous. 
By an undulating path we reached the top of the ridge, which is 
known as T'an-shu-ya (Lime tree Pass), from a gigantic Linden 
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for travelling, since it was not too hot. Most of the journey 
was downhill. Soon after starting in the morning we crossed 
one or two low ridges, intercepted by narrow plateaux, and 
about noon commenced the descent to Hsingshan Hsien. The 
descent is precipitous in parts, but the mountain-sides are 
mostly under cultivation. About half-way down coal is 
mined, but the quality appears to be indifferent. Lime is 
burnt in small quantities and paper-mills occur near Hsing- 
shan. 

Hsingshan, the only district city in these wilds, may claim to 
. be one of the smallest and poorest Hsiens (i.e. cities of the fourth 
class) in the whole of China. It is situated on the left bank of a 
stream and contains scarcely a hundred houses, most of which 
are in a ruinous state. The wall facing the river varies from 
4 to 12 feet in height. A road, apparently the main road, runs 
along the top of this wall. The east gate is closed by sewage ; 
the north gate is so low that one has to bend the head when 
passing through ! The whole town is dull and lifeless, as far as 
business is concerned, but children are plentiful, as they are 
everywhere else in China. The town is backed by a steep 
mountain, up two sides of which a wall is carried : most of 
the mountain-side enclosed within the wall is given over to 
terraced fields. The river is broad, with a shingly bottom, and 
the water clear and limpid. Thick-bottomed boats ply between 
Hsiang-t'an and Hsiang-che, a village at the head of the 
Mitan Gorge, on the Yangtsze. No one stays in Hsingshan, 
and we journeyed on to Hsiang-t'an. This name signifies 
" fragrant rapid " : the waters may perhaps be sweet, but the 
village is foul and stinking. We had some little difficulty in 
securing lodgings, poor as they were, and an objectionable coolie 
had to be evicted before we could settle down for the night. 

Flowers were not common during the day. We passed 
a magnificent tree of Keteleeria Davidiana, 8o feet tall and 16 
feet in girth. This tree shelters some graves, and was probably 
planted long ago. In the descent we passed through orchards 
of Cralcegus hupehensis, all in full flower. This Hawthorn is 
one of several kinds cultivated in China for their edible fruit. 
The interesting Torricellia angulata occurs sparingly, and here 
and there large plants of Mucuna sempervirens cover large 
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By the side of streams at low altitudes the Rambler Rose 
(Rosa tnultiflora) was a pretty sight with its white and pink 
blossoms, but the Musk Rose (R. moschata) was the flower of the 
day — bushes 6 to 20 feet tall and more in diameter, nothing 
but clusters of white fragrant flowers. Growing on some old 
graves I found a sulphur-yellow flowered form of Rosa Bank- 
sice ; this, I think, must have been planted. Rose bushes are a 
special feature in this region and numerically are the common- 
est of shrubs. Around our lodgings the Hardy Rubber tree 
(Eucommia ultnoides) is cultivated for its bark, which is 
valued as a tonic medicine. 

Peh-yang-tsai is a scattered hamlet, situated in a narrow 
valley, some 2500 feet altitude. Facing our lodgings is a 
massive peak called Wan-tiao shan, its face a sheer precipice 
of hard limestone, the summit and farther slopes apparently 
well forested. The people of this hamlet, like the country 
people everywhere in these parts, were extremely nice and 
obliging, and it was a real pleasure to be amongst them. 

Wan-tiao shan looked too tempting to be passed by without 
investigation, so we spent a day, and a very hard day too, 
in making its ascent and descent. Leaving our lodgings at 
8 a.m., several hours were occupied in rounding the spurs and 
surmounting the cultivated and scrub-clad land which subtend 
the mountain proper. At 6000 feet we reached Bamboo 
scrub, and a path through this led to an area where medicinal 
Rhubarb was cultivated, and where the drug " Tang-shSn " 
was extraordinarily abundant. At 6500 feet we entered the 
timber. At the margin of the woods, to the left of the road, 
are extensive plantations of the drug " Huang-lien." This 
interesting plant (Coptis chinensis) is grown under a frame- 
work of brushwood reared some 3 to 4 feet above the ground. 
The drug is used as a tonic and blood-purifier. 

As the path winds the trees are at first small, with plenty 
of Bamboo scrub, but this^elt is very narrow and speedily 
gives place to large trees which extend to within 500 feet of the 
summit, where Bamboo scrub again becomes troublesome. 
Everywhere above 5000 feet, where the woods are thin and 
sunlight penetrates freely, Bamboo scrub is found, rendering 
travel excessively arduous and, unless a path is cut, im- 
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Just beyond Peh-yang-tsai we passed through copses of 
small Oak (Quercus variabilis), where the Jew's ear Fungus is 
cultivated. The culture is as follows: Oak saplings, about 
6 inches thick, are cut down, trimmed of their branches, and 
cut into staves 8 to io feet long. These are allowed to lie on 
the ground for several months, where they become infested with 
the mycelium of the fungus. They are then stacked slantingly 
in scores or thereabouts, and the fructifications of the fungus 
develop. These are ear-shaped and gelatinous and are by the 
Chinese esteemed a delicacy. I tried them, but did not find 
them very palatable, and the experiment resulted in a bad 
stomach-ache ! 

On leaving these plantations the road descends to a ravine 
along which it meanders for a mile or two. Many shrubs were 
in flower in the ravine, and I gathered amongst other things 
specimens of a new genus, allied to Holboellia, with fragrant 
yellow flowers. (I subsequently secured seeds of this plant, 
since named Sargentodoxa cuneata, and succeeded in intro- 
ducing it into cultivation.) At the head of this ravine a 
steep ascent through woods of Oak and Birch leads to a 
cultivated area where there are two or three scattered houses 
and many Tea bushes. Near one house the Chinese Coffee 
tree (Gymnocladus chinensis) occurs ; the pods of this tree are 
saponaceous and are esteemed for laundry purposes. 

From the Tea plantations the road leads through Pine 

woods, now by an easy, now by a heavy grade, but always 

ascending, and we were all glad when our destination (Hsin- 

tientsze) was reached. Near this place are some fine old woods, 

rich in a variety of deciduous trees and shrubs. I noted a 

Horse Chestnut [Msculus Wilsonii), two kinds of Beech, 

Styrax Hemsleyanum, Meliosma Vcitchiorutn, the Davidia, and 

many different kinds of Maple and Oak — all of them large 

trees. In the margins of the woods Viburnum ichangense was 

particularly fine, and many Cherry trees, with both pink and 

white flowers, common. In moist shady places in the woods 

a blue Primrose (P. ovalifolia) carpets the ground for miles. 

The yellow- flowered Stylophorum japonicum, an Epimedium, 

and various species of Corydalis are abundant in and near the 

woods. 
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accommodation in an inn which is also a large medicine depot, 
and is owned by a wealthy man from the province of Kiangsi. 
This inn is a large, rambling two-storied structure with several 
outhouses and a large courtyard. There is not sufficient level 
space to accommodate the whole place, and the front part is 
supported on posts. It serves as general store for the whole 
country-side, and in addition is a veritable museum. Dirt in 
every shape and form draped everything, and the stink from 
adjacent piggeries was tempered with the odour of various 
aromatic herbs. The business instinct of the house is strong, as 
I found to my cost when changing some silver and buying a goat. 
The rites of ancestor-worship were strictly carried out every 
morning and evening, and everything done to ensure continued 
and increasing prosperity. The burning of incense and candles 
and the performance of mystical genuflexions may assist 
business, but a little more attention to cleanliness and sanitation 
would make a stronger appeal to the foreigner. At least, such 
were my conclusions after a thirty-six hours' stay in the place. 

It rained a good part of the next day, but as we had decided 
upon a day's rest it did not inconvenience us. In the forenoon 
I went out for a few hours to investigate the woods around 
Mao-fu-lien. Some very large trees of Sassafras (S. tzutnu) 
occur here — the largest specimen is nearly ioo feet tall and 12 
feet girth. The Chinese Sassafras has no medicinal value, and 
the wood is used for box-making and fuel only. Oak and 
Sweet Chestnut are plentiful and form small woods. The 
Chestnut (Casianea Vilmoriniana) is a singular species, with 
a single ovoid nut inside the spiny fruit ; the flowers have a 
peculiarly unpleasant smell. Around the inn are cultivated 
many trees of the Hardy Rubber and also Magnolia officinalis. 
Walnut and Varnish trees are abundant, and behind the house 
is a fine flat-leaved Spruce (Picea pachyclada). The mountain- 
tops are clothed with Grass, Brambles, scrub Oak, bushes 
of the pink-flowered Rhododendron Mariesii, and the scarlet 
R. indicum. 

The view from the inn is one of steep ridges and high 
mountains, separated by deep, narrow chasms as far as the 
eye can range. It is indeed a fascinating country, but exhaust- 
ing to travel over. 
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crowd every available spot. A fine torrent collects up the 
waters of countless smaller streams, and falls down the narrow 
ravine, often in a series of waterfalls hundreds of feet high, the 
noise of the falling water alone breaking the silence of the forest 
depths. 

With some difficulty, owing to the timidity of the people, 
we obtained lodgings in a peasant's hut at Wen-tsao, alt. 
6150 feet. This tiny hamlet consists of four small houses, 
scattered and pitched on the steep mountain-slope. It is 
surrounded on all sides by precipitous mountains covered with 
forests. Around the houses small patches have been cleared, 
and wheat, a little maize, and a few peas and vegetables are 
cultivated. 

The forests of this region are particularly rich, and in order 
to better appreciate them I propose to interpolate here extracts 
from my journal of another date : — 

" May 30. — Wen-tsao. On a precipitous slope facing our 
lodgings a score or more Davidia trees occur ; they are one 
mass of white, and are most conspicuous as the shades of 
night close in. Two large trees of Pterostyrax hispidus are 
growing amongst these Davidias, and are laden with pendu- 
lous chains of creamy- white flowers." 

" May 31. — Go over and investigate the Davidia trees 
and the forests generally. Crossing a narrow neck a wood- 
cutter's circuitous path leads us down to a narrow defile 
through a fine shady wood. Ascending a precipice with diffi- 
culty, we soon reach the Davidia trees. There are over a 
score of them growing on a steep, rocky declivity ; they vary 
from 35 to 60 feet in height, and the largest is 6 feet in girth. 
Being in a dense wood they are bare of branches for half their 
height, but their presence is readily detected by the numerous 
white bracts which have fallen and lie strewn over the ground. 
The tree starts up from below when felled ; indeed, it naturally 
throws up small stems after it gets old. The bark is dark 
and scales off in small, irregular flakes. By climbing a large 
Tetracentron tree growing on the edge of a cliff, and chopping 
off some branches to make a clear space, I manage to take 
some snapshots of the upper part of the Davidia tree in full 
flower. A difficult task and highly dangerous. Three of us 
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dense, much-branched head ; it makes a tree 40 to 50 feet 
high with a trunk 5 to 10 feet in girth, and, save for its smaller 
stature, very strongly resembles the European Beech. The 
second species, which is the recognized Chinese Beech, grows 
much taller, but never attains the girth of the other. It 
generally has six to twelve trunks, averaging 2 to 5 feet in girth, 
arising closely together and slanting away from one another 
as they grow. The bark is light grey and the leaves sub- 
glaucous and hairy below; branches somewhat ascending 
but with the young branchlets slender and pendulous. A 
local name for the Beech is ' Peh Litzu.' Small plants are 
common, but no flowers are to be discovered. 1 

" In the shade of trees, Ribes longer acemo sum, var. Wilsonii, 
a remarkable black currant, with racemes 1 to 1 \ feet long, is 
common, whilst Rodgersia asculifolia, with large, erect, thyrsoid 
panicles of white flowers, is rampant. 

" Five species of Oak — three deciduous and two evergreen 
occur. Meliosma Veitchiorum and many species of Pomacecs 
and Cherries are common, whilst the Varnish tree is every- 
where abundant. In dense shade various evergreen Barberries 
occur, and in open country Neillia sinensis forms dense thickets. 

" Of Conifers, Pinus Armandi and P. Henryi are scattered 
over the cliffs; Picea Wilsonii and a flat-leaved Spruce (P. 
pachyclada) are rare, whilst the Hemlock Spruce 2 is fairly 
common on the cliffs — neat, dense trees of no great size with 
their young leaves just unfolding and old cones abundant. 
The White Pine (P. Armandi) is more common higher up on 
the mountains ; with its long needles, graceful port, and light 
grey bark this tree is strikingly handsome ; the cones are 
pendulous, borne at the ends of the glabrous branches. The 
very resinous wood is used locally for torches, burning with a 
clear, bright flame, and gives a good light." 

1 In 1910 I succeeded in introducing young plants of both species into 
the Arnold Arboretum from this region. 
1 Tsuga chinensis. 
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neck the ascent is more gradual, and but few crops are grown, 
as it is nearing the limits of cultivation in these regions. Near 
some limestone cliffs are two magnificent trees of Maackia, 
each 60 feet tall and 7 feet in girth. The bark of this tree is 
smooth, of a light grey colour, and the unfolding leaves are 
silvery grey. Here, too, are many small trees of the Bladder 
tree {Staphylea holocarpa) and Peach bushes. These were in full 
flower, and flitting amongst the flowers and drinking in the 
honey were many beautiful little sun-birds (Mihopyga dabryi). 
Rhododendron indicum was left behind at 5500 feet altitude. 

A few hundred yards beyond the limestone cliffs we crossed 
over at 7000 feet altitude, into Fang Hsien, and traversed a 
narrow moorland valley clothed with grass and bounded by 
rounded hills covered with thickets. In this moorland are acres 
of A stilb e Davidii and A. grandis, with several Senecios and 
other ornamental herbs. The thickets are composed chiefly of 
Birch and Willow, with a few Poplar and Silver Fir, and an 
occasional flat-leaved Spruce. The vegetation was scarcely in 
leaf, and it was evident from the appearance of the ground that 
snow had only just melted away. We flushed a Solitary Snipe 
and secured a cock pheasant for the larder, but very little 
life of any sort was visible in these uplands. At the head of 
this moorland valley we entered a narrow defile and, after 
skirting the side of a mountain through thickets in which 
various Maples and Currants were prominent, reached Hung- 
shih-kou. This is a miserable hut of wood in a half-ruinous 
condition, kept by a family clothed in rags. It is situated 
at an altitude of 6300 feet, by the side of a considerable torrent, 
and is walled in by precipitous, well-wooded mountains. 

At night some of the coolies slept in a loft above the room I 
occupied, and every movement they made caused dust and dirt 
to fall over my bed. On waking in the morning I found myself 
covered with this filth, and nearly choked with the dust into 
the bargain. The owner of this hovel is a hunter, and he has 
shot the Serow of this region, which is known as " Ming-tsen 
Yang." He had a couple of pairs of horns and a flat skin which 
we secured, and, judging from this fragmentary material, the 
beast must be larger than any known species of Serow. (In 
1907 my associate, Mr. Zappey, made several trips after this 
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Chinese medicine. The people declare the valley too cold for 
wheat or barley ! 

On the occasion of my first visit to this place in 1901, 1 had 
to retrace my steps owing to dearth of supplies. Since that 
date no white man had visited this region. In the direction in 
which we were bound these are the last inhabited houses for 
over a hundred li. 

I took a photograph of the hostel on my arrival, but what 
I should have liked to photograph was the interior. This was 
impossible, since, even at midday, a light was necessary to see 
into the farthest corners. Dirt and filth in many forms 
abounded, and although plenty of timber is to be had for the 
felling, the house, through the idleness of its keeper, has been 
allowed to fall into a most ruinous state. Of one low story, 
the house is bisected into four compartments, and is provided 
with no outlet for the smoke or for the ingress of light, save 
through the doorway and holes in the roof ; the floor, of course, 
is mother earth. Pigs were quartered in one section, into which 
our arrival also forced the owners. Cows and goats occupied 
a hovel 6 feet from the door, the floor of which was fully a 
foot deep in filth. Luckily, the weather continued gloriously 
fine, and the miserable surroundings were less evident in con- 
sequence. (In passing, I might record the fact that this was 
the only occasion on which I enjoyed fine weather in this place. 
Twice previously I had been marooned here for days, and either 
stayed in bed or shivered by the doorway watching the rain.) 

Bee-keeping is one of the principal industries of the peasants 
in these wilds, and around this hostel are scores of bee- 
hives. The hives are hollowed-out logs of Silver Fir, about 
3 feet 6 inches long by 1 foot wide, two pieces of wood are fixed 
crosswise in the centre, and opposite these three or four holes 
are bored to allow the bees ingress and egress. Rude boxes 
often take the place of these logs. The beeswax is not separ- 
ated from the honey, the honeycomb being eaten as removed 
from the hives. Though the climate is rigorous, the bees are 
healthy and strong, and disease is unknown among them. 

The morning following our arrival we ascended the Sha- 
mu-jen range behind our lodgings. The first 500 feet was 
steep going, but afterwards the climb was easy. At about 
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constitute a region that is very different from others in 
central China. 

In the afternoon we visited Ta-lung-tang (Large Dragon- 
pool), a deep, silent pond about a stone's throw across, nearly 
circular in outline with reedy margins, walled in by steep 
grassy mountain slopes. In short, in situation and appearance 
the very kind of pool that in any country legends would be 
wrapped around, and so in this case many curious stories con- 
cerning elf s and demons are centred round this silent pool 
The day was gloriously fine and sunny, but the wind, which 
swept through the valley in considerable force, was very cold. 
Whether it be due to local conditions or to the altitude I could 
not determine, but the tree flora is comparatively poor and of 
little interest, and very unlike the belts that occur between 
4000 and 6500 feet. The altitude, however, favours coarse 
herbs, and these are rampant. Many interesting shrubs also 
occur, but with the exception of Silver Fir, Birch and Poplar 
trees are rare. 

With a prospect of 60 li of unknown road before us we 
planned a daylight start, but this scheme did not mature, 
as the men had to prepare and cook their morning meal 
before starting. The entire absence of food supplies makes 
travelling hereabouts extraordinarily difficult. Yesterday 
four of the men journeyed back 45 li in order to buy 
food-stuffs, and returned only after dark ; several of them 
were up most of the night grinding maize and preparing 
cakes for the march. 

On leaving Hsao-lung-tang we ascended the lesser branch 
of a stream through a narrow valley flanked by bare grassy 
mountains having here and there small patches of Silver Fir 
and Birch forest. The road is one steady climb, never steep 
but often difficult owing to the Bamboo scrub. The decaying 
stumps and stark tree trunks speak eloquently of the magni- 
ficent forests which must have formerly existed here until 
destroyed by axe and fire. To the botanist and lover of 
Nature this vandalism is painful, but presumably it was 
necessary for economic reasons. The unwitting cause of it 
all has been the Irish potato. But Nature took her revenge 
when, twenty-three years ago, the Potato disease devastated 
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under cultivation, but is now abandoned and covered with 
grass and coarse herbs. Around the hut a little Medicinal 
Rhubarb and much Tang-shSn was growing, telling of former 
plantations of these and other medicines. The country on all 
sides is very steep and much cut up, but stark decaying tree 
trunks, the sole remnants of former forests, mar the beauty 
of the landscape on all sides. 

We reached Wapfeng (alt. 8400 feet) fairly early in the 
afternoon, and the men were busy till nightfall collecting fuel 
and rigging up a bamboo shelter beneath which to pass the 
night. The day had been gloriously fine and the night proved 
equally so, with a distinctly frosty nip after sundown. A 
roaring fire made things look cheerful, and everybody was in 
the best of health and spirits. The sides of the hut were airy 
and the wind played about one all night. The roof was 
partially wanting and afforded a good view of the starry 
heavens above. It was a lonely place, yet one felt peculiarly 
happy and glad to be privileged to visit a region so remote from 
the world in general. 

There was no difficulty in getting the men up next morning, 
and we were off just as the sun's rays broke over the landscape. 
Dark mists obscured the view for an hour or so, but as the sun 
rose these disappeared and we enjoyed another gloriously fine 
day. A steep and precipitous, nay breakneck, descent of a 
1000 feet brought us to a narrow well-wooded valley, walled 
in by forest-clad mountains. The Silver Fir does not descend 
more than 500 feet from Wapeng, below which its place is 
taken by Hemlock Spruce. This Spruce is not plentiful, but 
giants 100 feet tall by 12 feet in girth occur. The forests as 
we descended quickly become of mixed character, and finally 
conifers completely disappear. The variety of trees and 
shrubs was astonishing, and nearly all the more interesting trees 
of western Hupeh were to be found and in quantity. Maples 
are particularly abundant, and. I gathered specimens of a 
dozen species in flower. Four species of Rhododendron occur 
scattered, but not in quantity. On rocks in places an 
interesting orchid (Pleione Henryi) abounds and was one mass 
of flowers. The Davidia is fairly common, and the curious 
Euptelea Franchetii and Tctracentron sinense are the commonest 
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but from 5000 feet downwards slate and mud-shales pre- 
dominate. 

At 4500 feet altitude we reached the edge of the forest 
and entered a cultivated area, where there are a few inhabited 
houses — the first we had seen for two days. Barley and Irish 
potato are the crops. Near the edge of the forest the torrent 
flows underground for about a mile. On rocks here Lonicera 
pileata abounds as a fluviatile shrub ; the curious climber 
Hosiea sinensis is common, covering rocks fully exposed to the 
sun. In the open country I noted in full flower a fine 
specimen of the Chinese Tulip tree (Liriodendron chinense), 
70 feet tall and 5 feet in girth. 

A precipitous descent, through fields margined with Tea- 
bushes, led to the tiny hamlet of Sha-kou-ping, where the torrent 
we had followed joins with a very considerable stream flowing 
down from the north-east. The united waters plunge at once 
into a ravine and finally enter the Yangtsze a few miles 
above the city of Patung. Sha-kou-ping is only 2600 feet 
above sea-level, and is hemmed in on all sides by lofty 
cliffs. The flora is that common to the glens and gorges 
around Ichang, and the wealth of flowers was extraordinary. 
The Banksian rose is one of the commonest shrubs here- 
abouts, and was laden with masses of fragrant white flowers. 
Opium Poppy was abundant and the whole country- 
side was gay with the colour of flowers. Styrax Veitchiorum 
occurs here, and trees 12 to 40 feet tall were masses of ivory- 
white. 

From Sha-kou-ping we toiled slowly up the rocky ravine 
down which the main stream rushes. A paper-mill or two 
are located here, but houses are few and far between. The 
rocks are of slaty shales, often very rotten, and the torrent 
is a succession of rapids and cataracts. In spite of the 
turbulent nature of its waters it is full of fish, some of them 
of good size. 

The hamlet of Ma-hsien-ping, our intended destination, 
proved to be a miserable place of some half a dozen hovels 
all filled with people engaged in collecting tea. We there- 
fore journeyed on for another 10 li to some farmhouses at 
Shui-ting-liangtsze, and arrived just as the sun was setting 
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and 12 feet in girth. Many medicines are cultivated hereabouts, 
more especially Rhubarb and Tang-sh6n. Poptdus lasio- 
carpa, with huge handsome foliage, is one of the commonest 
trees. 

After a few miles the cultivated valley ends and we entered 
a narrow defile flanked by steep, well-wooded mountains. 
Hereabouts the interesting Sinowilsonia Henryi is common, 
forming a small, bushy tree with handsome foliage and long, 
pendulous racemes of inconspicuous flowers. The most orna- 
mental tree, however, is a fine Crab Apple, which was laden 
with umbels of pure white fragrant flowers borne on long slender 
stalks. Issuing from this defile we entered a small cultivated 
flat and found lodgings at the hamlet of Pien-chin, alt. 5200 feet. 

The vegetation during the day's journey was not very 
remarkable, though I added sixteen kinds of plants to the 
collection. Noteworthy on the rocks and cliffs was Viburnum 
rhytidophyllum, with its large flat corymbs of dirty white 
flowers, which are not very pleasing to the nostril. In the 
defile the mountain-side is rich in shrubs; amongst which various 
Rhododendrons were prominent ; Rhododendron indicum was 
common and Rosa sericea was just opening its flowers. All day 
Oak woods were common, but these never contain much that is 
of more than passing interest. In abandoned cultivated areas 
a small Poppy, resembling the common Iceland Poppy, with 
deep yellow (occasionally orange) flowers was very abundant 
and attractive. In shady places the large yellow flowers of 
Chelidonium lasiocarpum made a fine show, and common on 
bare limestone cliffs are Corydalis Wilsonii and C. tomentosa, 
both species with yellow flowers and glaucous foliage. Around 
our lodgings there was much cultivation, maize, barley, pulse, 
and the Irish potato being the principal crops. Several paper- 
mills occur by the side of the stream, bamboo pulp being the 
raw material from which the paper is made. 

On leaving Pien-chin we followed a river to a point where it 
is joined by a tributary stream, which we crossed and then 
ascended the road which skirts its banks. This stream is gentle 
for a Hupeh torrent, and for 10 li the road is of the easiest. The 
mountain-sides are covered with shrubs and trees; among which 
Cercidiphyllum was conspicuous. Occasional houses and small 
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At Chu-ku-ping we managed to get one good meal from the 
local head-man and bought portions of a wild pig recently 
killed. At the hostel nothing was obtainable and the men had 
to eke out on the small rations they had with them. Goitre 
is common in these regions and nearly every one is affected. It 
would seem to be hereditary, since I noticed children in arms 
showing unmistakable swellings in the throat. 

Boisterous winds and heavy clouds alternating with bright 
sunshine marked our first day's journey in eastern Szechuan. 
We were again amongst cliffs of hard limestone and the scenery 
strikingly resembles that of the Yangtsze Gorges and contiguous 
country. The whole region is too steep for cultivation, and 
habitations are few and far between and most dilapidated in 
character. The soil is stiff, clayey loam and the few crops we 
saw were wheat, Rye (Sec ale fragile), Irish potato, maize, and 
pulse. The cliffs are for the most part well timbered, and 
the common trees and shrubs of Hupeh are represented. Pinus 
Artnandi is very abundant and P. Henryi is also common. 
Odd trees of Spruce and Hemlock also occur. A fine speci- 
men of Acer griseum, 60 feet tall, 7 feet in girth, with curious 
cinnamon-red papery bark was the feature of the day's march ; 
unfortunately, it was badly situated for photographing. Beech, 
Yellow-wood and Dipteronia sinensis were common trees en 
route. 

The road is one long succession of ascents and descents 
and most fatiguing. In the afternoon, after a particularly 
trying ascent, we wandered for an hour or so through woods of 
Oak (chiefly Quercus variabilis and Q. aliena) and Sweet 
Chestnut, the latter laden with its white, evil-smelling flowers. 
Walnut and Varnish trees are everywhere abundant and 
Campanula punctata is a common weed of cultivation. No 
foreigner had ever before traversed this region and the people 
were very timid, locking up their houses and hiding themselves 
from view at our approach. The cliffs in this neighbourhood are 
full of caves and many of these are bricked up to form places of 
refuge in troublous times. We found lodgings for the night at 
Peh-kuo-yiien, alt. 3750 feet, in the house of the head-man of 
the hamlet. Food-stuffs were scarce and there was great 
difficulty in persuading the people to part. What little we 
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by extensive plantations of Medicinal Rhubarb. Many fine 
herbs luxuriate hereabouts, and among them Iris Wilsonii 
with its yellow flowers was conspicuous, covering large areas. 
Eventually we reached the edge of a precipice, down which 
the road fairly tumbles for 5 li to Hsao-pingtsze. This 
hamlet, as the name indicates, is situated on a tiny flat 
(probably caused by a landslide) and boasts two miserable, 
dilapidated houses. We took up lodgings in the smaller and 
presumably less squalid of the two, but there were little to 
choose between them in all conscience. On three sides the 
hamlet is walled in by steep cliffs and the fourth is the edge 
of a precipice itself. It was only some 30 yards from our hut 
to the edge of this precipice, and the view from this point is 
one of the most extraordinary and wonderful my eyes have 
ever beheld. Below me (some 4000 feet the morrow proved) 
at an acute angle lay a small village with a considerable river 
flowing past it. Beyond this was range upon range of bare, 
treeless, sharp-edged ridges, averaging 5000 to 6000 feet in 
height, with outstanding higher peaks and grander ranges in 
the beyond. The rocks are mainly of limestone, white, grey 
and reddish, giving a bizarre appearance to the whole scene. 
Never have I looked upon a wilder, more savage and less 
inviting region. A storm was brewing and the light rapidly 
failing, making it impossible to take a photograph, though 
no photograph could have produced a picture that would give 
an adequate idea of the savage grandeur of the whole scene. 
It was indeed sufficient to awe and terrorize one. Such scenes 
sink deep into the memory and the impressive stillness 
produces an effect which is felt for long years afterwards. 
Soon the angry rain-clouds darkened and blotted out the 
whole scene and the next moment a thunderstorm burst over 
us. This storm lasted through the night and, the roof of our 
hovel being like a sieve, the rain soon converted the mud floor 
of the hut into a quagmire. We huddled together and did 
what we could to keep dry and warm, but the night proved 
long and cheerless. 

Soon after daybreak next morning we made our escape 
from these wretched quarters, but rain was still falling, and of 
the wonderful scene of the preceding evening nothing was 
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barriers occur at intervals, but there are no houses. This road 
is of such a nature that time and neglect can affect it but little, 
but it is now scarcely used except by occasional pedestrians 
and salt-carriers when the river is impracticable. I tried hard 
to discover when and by whom the road was built but found 
no one who could tell me. It is evidently one of the ancient 
arteries of China, and probably dates back to the discovery 
of the salt- wells. It struck me as being an old military road 
and may probably have been built centuries ago when Kuichou 
Fu was a place of infinitely greater importance than it is 
to-day. 

The river I have mentioned, known locally as the Taning 
Ho, rises near the borders of Shensi, Hupeh, and Szechuan, and 
after flowing nearly due south enters the Yangtsze at Wushan 
Hsien. From Chikou boats descend to its mouth, 200 li distant. 

Taning Hsien, alt. 750 feet, the most easterly inland town 
in Szechuan, is situated on the right bank of the river, here 
about 100 yards broad, and sweeping from the gorge in a fine 
curve. The town is wedged in on the side of a mountain-slope 
up which the city wall ascends for several hundred feet. The 
river-front is bounded on one side by the city wall, and the shops, 
houses and y&mens are crowded together near the river. The 
upper slopes enclosed within the city wall are given over to 
agriculture. The town, comprising about 400 houses, is the 
residence of a district magistrate, and boasts a trade in salt 
and odds and ends. Formerly it was the centre of a large 
opium traffic. 

At Taning Hsien the Chinese Banyan (Ficus infectoria), so 
abundant and characteristic of the central parts of Szechuan, 
puts in an appearance. Near a temple, a few hundred yards 
from the north gate of the town, I observed from the boat 
what appeared to be a Mantzu cave built in the face of lime- 
stone rock. On inquiring I was told of four or five similar 
caves in this neighbourhood. Later I may have something 
to say about these caves, but it is interesting to be able to 
register their presence at the extreme eastern edge of the 
province, since heretofore they have been considered a feature 
of the more western parts. Physically and geologically 
speaking, the country east of the Taning River belongs to 
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western Hupeh. Almost immediately west of it the charac- 
teristic red sandstone of Szechuan commences. 

For twenty-two consecutive days my followers and I had 
struggled through the wild, lonely mountain fastnesses of north- 
western Hupeh, suffering much from bad roads, worse accom- 
modation and scarcity of food supplies. For the first time on 
record the journey had been accomplished by a foreigner, and 
one and all of my followers were happy in the thought of the 
comparative luxury and plenty of the country which was now 
before us. 



CHAPTER VI 
THE RED BASIN OF SZECHUAN 

Geology, Mineral, and Agricultural Wealth 

THROUGHOUT the eastern and central parts of the 
province of Szechuan, from near the Hupeh boundary 
to the valley of theMin River, the predominant rocks are 
red clayey sandstones, probably of Jurassic age. These rocks 
are of immense thickness and impart a characteristic red colour 
to the surface, and for this reason the late Baron Richthofen 
gave the term " Red Basin " to the whole region. This basin 
is nearly triangular in shape, the city of Kuichou Fu marking 
the "apex." Imaginary lines connecting Kuichou Fu with 
Lungan Fu in the north-west, and Kuichou Fu with Pingshan 
Hsien keeping a little to the south of the Yangtsze River, 
respectively mark the northern and southern " sides." Another 
line from Lungan Fu and thence skirting the valley of the Min 
River to Pingshan Hsien marks the " base " of the triangle. 
The entire basin is nearly 100,000 square miles in area, and is 
surrounded on all sides by lofty mountain ranges, those on 
the west rising above the snow-line. In the east the boundary 
ranges are composed principally of Upper Carboniferous lime- 
stone, as described in Chapter II. The western boundary 
ranges are largely made up of shales. The Yangtsze River 
traverses the basin from west to east, following a course nearly 
parallel with the southern limits of the basin itself. Within 
this triangle there is abundant life, industry, prosperity, 
wealth, and intercommunication by water. Outside of it on 
all sides the contiguous country is sparsely inhabited, little 
productive and no river is navigable save the Yangtsze, where 
it leaves the basin. 

In ancient geological times this region was doubtless a vast 
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to become fascinating, and may easily be carried too far. The 
facts above recorded are best left until the geology of China 
generally is more accurately known. 

Coming down to historical times we learn that the region 
previous to the advent of the Chinese was peopled by an 
aboriginal population divided into the kingdom of Pa in the 
east and the kingdom of Shu in the west. This aboriginal 
population has entirely disappeared, but records in the shape 
of well-constructed caves having square entrances are found 
scattered all over the Red Basin. These caves are especially 
abundant around Kiating Fu. A little investigation of these 
interesting places has been attempted, and fragments of pottery 
and odds and ends discovered. The entrances to these caves 
could only be closed from the outside, and from this fact, and 
other details, it is probable that they served as the burial-places 
of the chiefs and more wealthy among this extinct people, 
rather than as dwelling-places or harbours of refuge. Doubtless 
they have been subsequently used for these latter purposes, 
but that they were designed for tombs seems to best explain 
their origin. From Chinese history we learn that as early 
as 600 B.C. the kingdom of Pa had relations with the Chinese 
kingdoms of Ts'u, which occupied the regions north of the 
barrier ranges. Later, Pa princesses married Ts'u kings. 
Ts'u was in time conquered byTs'in (another Chinese kingdom), 
which gradually absorbed Pa, and finally conquered Shu about 
315 B.C. A military road was commenced from the neighbour- 
hood of modern Hanchung Fu, designed to connect with the 
region around modern Chengtu, by Ts'in-shih Hwang about 
220 B.C. This road, which enters Szechuan from across the 
barrier ranges near Kuangyuan Hsien, is still in existence as 
the great highway connecting Chengtu with Hanchung Fu, 
Sian Fu, and, ultimately, Peking itself. For the next fifteen 
centuries the history of this region is full of war, rebellion, and 
internecine strife. Usurpers established petty dominion over 
the country from time to time, only to disappear amongst 
awful slaughter and bloodshed. There is scarcely a square mile 
of the whole region but what recalls scenes of valour, treachery, 
and carnage. In the latter half of the thirteenth century the 
famous Tartar, Kublai Khan, carried his arms victoriously 
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many districts, notably Yilung Hsien and in Tungchuan Fu. 
Cotton is the one commodity that this region has to import; 
and nearly all its surplus products go to meet this deficiency. 
But, if cotton is very little grown, many kinds of hemp are 
produced in quantity, though very little is used for textile 
purposes. Silk production is everywhere an industry of import- 
ance; and in many districts the staple. Only the very poorest 
are without some silk garment, though such is only habitually 
worn by the more wealthy. Tea is grown in many districts 
both for local consumption and for export. In the more 
westerly parts tea for the Thibetan market is a staple product. 
Wood Oil and many other valuable economic trees are also 
largely cultivated. Fruit is generally grown, including peaches, 
apricots, plums, apples, pears, and oranges in variety. 
Oranges thrive remarkably well in this red sandstone; and the 
extensive orchards are a wonderful sight during the month of 
December. Tangerine varieties are most generally cultivated, 
and the fruit in season can be purchased at the rate of twelve 
hundred or more for two shillings ! The tight-skinned varieties 
are less frequently grown, and are more expensive. Around 
Lu Chou are plantations of Litchi trees. When they came from 
their original homes the settlers evidently brought with them 
their favourite trees and grains and planted them around their 
new homesteads. These introductions, and the favourable 
climate, explain the presence of such a vast variety of culti- 
vated plants, which is probably greater than that found in any 
other province in China. 

The steeper and rougher country is covered with small woods 
of Oak, Pine, and Cypress, elsewhere trees are confined to the 
vicinity of streams, houses, temple-grounds, wayside shrines, 
and tombs. 

The streams are navigable for extreme distances, and a 
perfect network of roads traverse the basin in every direction. 
These roads are, on the whole, well built for Chinese roads, but 
are not kept in thorough repair any more than those elsewhere 
in the land. The streams, however, are well supplied with 
ferries, and well-built bridges, substantially constructed of 
stone, and kept in good repair, are a feature throughout the 
entire region. Large cities, market villages, hamlets, and farm- 
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side by highly inclined strata, among which there is ordinarily 
noticeable, next to the axis, a double belt of coal-formation, 
followed on either side by strata of red sandstone standing on 
edge. Baron Richthofen estimates that " the area of the coal- 
bearing ground in Szechuan probably exceeds in size the total 
area of every other province of China." But probably through- 
out nine-tenths of this area the coal-measures are buried deep 
beneath the superincumbent strata, and with trifling exceptions 
can never become available for mining. In the linear elevations, 
above referred to, the belts of coal-formations, though narrow, 
are of great length. They are most readily accessible in those 
places where rivers have cut through and exposed the ends of 
the seams. Mining is done by means of horizontal adits 
working from an exposed surface inwards. Coal is very 
generally obtainable throughout the Red Basin, and is the 
ordinary fuel of the entire region. 

Iron-ores occur scattered throughout the entire region, but 
though in the aggregate the iron-smelting industry is a con- 
siderable one, in no one place is iron made on a large scale. 

Sulphate of iron (copperas) is found in combination with 
coal in one or two districts, notably in Kiangan Hsien. Lime 
is common to all the linear elevations mentioned above, 
occurring in juxtaposition with coal, and is burnt in kilns in 
the usual way. 

Gypsum is found and worked in one or two places, notably 
Mei Chou and Pengshan Hsicn, both districts on the Min River, 
between Kiating and Chengtu. 

Mineral oil in small quantity occurs in the district of Pengch'i 
Hsien, where a native company has made some attempts to 
develop the industry, but with unsatisfactory results. 

Other less important minerals occur in small quantities. 
The precious metals, gold and silver, are not found in the Red 
Basin proper but in the mountainous country to the west of 
this region, where copper, lead, and zinc ores also occur. 

In reference to gold it should, however, be mentioned that 
rude placer mining is carried on during the winter months, 
throughout the numerous shingle banks exposed in the beds of 
the Yangtsze, Kialing, and Min Rivers. On the Yangtsze this 
precarious industry is first to be noted some 50 miles below 
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Ichang, but it is not general until the region west of the Gorges 
is reached. The industry is carried on by the unemployed 
peasantry, and the returns are most insignificant. This gold 
is in all probability brought down by the Yangtsze and its 
larger tributaries during the summer floods. There is no record 
of any gold-bearing quartz having been found in situ in the 
Red Basin proper. In the mountains bordering its western 
and north-western limits, gold quartz is found in greater or 
less quantities, and all the principal rivers of this region either 
take their rise in, or flow through, these ranges. This fact 
explains the presence of small quantities of gold far removed 
from the gold-bearing strata. 



CHAPTER VII 

EASTERN SZECHUAN 

Narrative of a Journey from Taning Hsien to 

TUNGHSIANG HsiEN 

THE region described in this chapter was traversed by 
Lieut.-Colonel C. C. Manifold and Captain E. W. S. 
Mahon when surveying for a possible route for the pro- 
posed Hankow-Szechuan Railway in 1903 or 1904, I am not 
sure which. There is no record of any other traveller having 
crossed this part of eastern Szechuan, though it is very 
possible that missionaries may have done so. I do not know 
the conclusions arrived at by these surveyors, but the con- 
struction of a railway along the route I traversed would be 
a difficult and costly undertaking. 

The following narrative is compiled from my diary, and may, 
perhaps, convey a brief idea of the nature of the country and 
the flora found in the more easterly parts of the Red Basin. 
As will be gathered, I took ten days to cover the distance, 
but I travelled leisurely, and the journey could be accomplished 
in six days. 

June 28. — Yesterday we spent the day at Taning Hsien, 
refitting and preparing for our journey westwards to Chengtu 
Fu. Money exchange proved an involved and difficult business. 
Ten-cash pieces, both Hupeh and Szechuan currency, are 
accepted here at 20 per cent, discount. This means that the 
purchasing power of a thousand such cash is only equal to 
800 string-cash. Farther west, Hupeh 10-cash pieces are not 
current, and the Szechuan 10-cash piece is only accepted for 
two days' journey west of this town. We had therefore to 
burden ourselves with string-cash, which added considerably 
to the weight of our loads. A thousand cash in 10-cash pieces 
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the Sapindus are used as soap. Celtis trees are common, 
their smooth, pale-grey bark rendering them conspicuous. 
On a ridge we noted many trees of the interesting " Button 
tree " (Adina racemosa). These trees were 30 to 60 feet tall, 
2 to 4 feet in girth, and the finest specimens of their kind I have 
met with. The Chinese Pine (Pinus Massoniana) is general, 
but by far the commonest tree of the day was the Cypress 
(Cupressus funebris). 

The road proved a pleasant change ; instead of wild and 
savage scenery, low rounded hills backed by steeper mountains, 
all rather treeless, and for the most part cultivated, were the 
order of the day. Here and there were a few outstanding 
cliffs of limestone with an occasional temple crowning odd 
crags. At Taning Hsien we secured a number of new coolies, 
and these men described the country passed through in the 
afternoon as Laolin (wilderness). This immensely amused my 
Ichang men, who recommended these newcomers to try the 
Sheng-neng-chia before speaking of " Laolin " I 

The day was grilling hot, and all were fairly exhausted on 
arrival at Lao-shih-che. Whether it was the heat or the after 
effects of a day's holiday I could not determine, but I was 
called upon to play " Doctor " to nearly half my followers. 
The majority were suffering from stomach troubles, several 
from filthy sores. Epsom salts, permanganate of potash, and 
iodoform dressings soon improved the majority. 

The next day was gloriously fine, but scarcely so hot as 
the previous day, or perhaps the slightly increased altitude 
made it more bearable. The whole day we travelled nearly 
due west through a narrow valley bounded by moderately 
high parallel ranges. The road continues easy with occasional 
ascents and descents. We were still on the fringe of the 
Red Basin, but in the afternoon grey sandy soils were most 
in evidence. Rice is cultivated wherever sufficient water is 
obtainable, and was scarcely ever out of our view. Maize is 
the other principal crop, with various kinds of pulse and the 
Irish potato. The sweet potato is cultivated here and there, 
and Wood Oil trees are even more abundant than before. 
Much oil is evidently produced in this region, and we noted 
many oil-presses during the day. The parallel ranges are 
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furious thunderstorm, which arose with amazing suddenness. 
The ivory of the storm spent itself in a torrential downpour of 
short duration, but rain fell steadily during the rest of the 
day. The rain did not improve the mud road, and our progress 
was slow and difficult in consequence. During the whole 
afternoon we made a steady ascent, skirting the mountain-sides 
through woods of Pine and Oak. Eventually the road enters 
a narrow sloping valley, at the head of which we found lodgings 
for the night in two houses which constitute the hamlet of 
Shan-chia-kou, having travelled 65 li. Around this place the 
flora is varied and essentially cool-temperate in character. 
Bushes of Mock Orange (Philadelphus) were conspicuous on 
all sides with their wealth of pure white flowers. The Hautboy 
strawberry is abundant, and around our hostel I gathered in 
a few minutes enough of these luscious fine-flavoured white 
berries to stew for dinner. The Torricellia was again common. 
It ascends up to 3500 feet altitude, and often forms a small 
inelegant tree. 

We saw very little rice during the day, maize and Irish 
potato being the chief crops. There is practically no traffic 
on this road ; the mule-trains seen yesterday evidently came 
down the road from ChSngkou Ting. Population is sparse, and 
what there is looked strongly addicted to the opium habit. 
So far, however, we had not seen any signs of poppy. 

A magnificent day ushered in the new month. The morning 
was bearably hot, but the afternoon scorchingly so. A hundred 
yards beyond our lodgings we reached the head of a ridge, and 
an abrupt descent of a couple of thousand feet or so led to a 
narrow valley where much rice, maize, Irish potato, and a 
little Hemp (Cannabis) are cultivated. The parallel ranges 
flanking this valley are of limestone with outstanding bare 
rocks and cliffs, very little cultivated but with good woods of 
the common Pine. Here and there in the valley we passed fine 
trees of Sassafras, Sweet Chestnut, Sweet Gum (Liquidambar) , 
Chinese Fir, and Poplar. At the head of the valley we made a 
slight ascent to the top of a ridge. Below us, some 2500 feet, 
flowed a considerable river walled in by lofty limestone 
precipices. It was 10.30 a.m. when we reached the top of 
this ridge, and the rest of the day's march was a more or less 
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autumn and winter the masses of scarlet fruit render it ex- 
tremely beautiful. Wood Oil trees were general in rocky places, 
and Hypericum chinense, a wealth of rich golden yellow, was 
strikingly handsome, nestling on the cliffs everywhere. Quite 
a little Ramie (Bcehtneria nivea) is cultivated, and the people 
were busy stripping the fibre-containing bark from the stems. 
The leaves, like those of several other plants, are used for 
feeding pigs. The stripping and cleaning is all done by hand 
labour. 

The day's march was full of interest, but the intense heat 
and hard road made the 60 li very trying, and all were glad 
when the end of the stage was reached. The scenery was 
magnificent, and forcibly reminded us of the glens and ravines 
around Ichang. The railway surveyors must have been filled 
with despair when they encountered this steep limestone 
country I 

Sha-to-tzu is only about 700 feet altitude, and, in spite of 
the swift-flowing stream which passes its " front door," was 
suffocatingly hot. We managed to find a good inn with 
quarters removed from the street and remarkably private in 
character. We had no difficulty in changing silver here, but 
10-cash pieces are no longer negotiable. String-cash was the 
only kind the people would accept. 

Just below Sha-to-tzu we crossed the river by a ferry which 
is assisted by a convenient rapid, and commenced a steep 
ascent. A few hundred feet up we were afforded a good view 
of the village we had just left. It contains about a hundred 
houses, crowded together on a narrow, fan-shaped slope. A 
few temples shaded by large Banyan trees were conspicuous, 
and the whole made a decidedly pretty scene. The ascent is 
through cultivated fields, groves of Wood Oil trees, and finally 
Pine woods. At 3100 feet altitude we crossed a gap, and 200 
feet more led to the top of the range. The rest of the day we 
followed an undulating, easy road which meanders through 
rocky, Pine and Cypress clad mountain-tops, and finally 
descends to Che-kou-tzu, which was our destination for the day. 

The country is very pretty ; farmhouses are scattered along 
the route, and where possible the land is under cultivation. 
Rice was of course the crop where water is obtainable, maize 
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Here and there the hilltops are crowned by old forts built 
of dressed stone. These relics (Chaitzu) of turbulent times 
abound all over the salt districts and more wealthy regions 
of eastern Szechuan. Limekilns, small clay-covered affairs, 
were common en route, and many of the rice fields had been 
dressed with slaked lime. 

W£n-tang-ching is a town of considerable size,* by far the 
largest place we had met with since leaving Ichang. It is 
built on steep slopes bounding the two sides of a clear-water 
stream, and backed by high limestone cliffs. On the south- 
west side these cliffs are stark and sun-baked. Large quan- 
tities of salt are produced here. The brine pits are situated on 
the foreshore and immediate neighbourhood of the stream. The 
supply depends on the state of the river, the lower the water the 
more brine is obtainable. During summer floods the industry 
is suspended. The salt is white, powdery, of moderate quality, 
valued at twenty-six cash per 16-ounce catty. It is dis- 
tributed throughout the north and west of the Hsien, but 
cannot enter the city of Kai Hsien itself. Dust-coal is mined 
in the neighbourhood and used for evaporating the brine. 

The town consists of about a thousand houses and boasts 
several temples and large guild-halls, that belonging to the 
Shcnsi guild being very prominent on account of its large size 
and ornate architecture. Two small pagodas protect the luck of 
the place, and many Chaitzu crown the surrounding hills. The 
inhabitants are not prepossessing, being unusually dirty and 
over-curious. Some were not over-civil, and there was a slight 
scuffle between my men and some rowdies. Our inn was dark, 
suffocatingly hot, and most undesirable in every way. It was 
the best we could find, and served its purpose, uncomfortable 
as it was. Behind the inn is a huge cave with vast stalactites 
and a cool breeze blowing through it. This is the curiosity of 
the town, and was pointed out with a great show of pride. 

All along the route from Taning Hsien there has been much 
argument over the price of food-stuffs. The natives constantly 
putting up the price on my men, this led to heated words, but 
generally ended in the men getting a fair price. Many of 
them had travelled too far not to know " the ropes." 

Wen-tang-ching is only 750 feet altitude, and with the 
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to cool the air. Descending a few li we struck a rather broad 
stream with many red-sandstone boulders in its bed. The 
road ascends this stream to its source, and steep ascents and 
descents were all too frequent. We lunched at the village of 
Kao-chiao, and a more hot, fly-infested, stinking hole, with 
people more inquisitive, I have not experienced. Savage, 
snarling, yelping dogs abounded, and these, with the other dis- 
comforts, did not add relish to the meal. My followers seemed 
to share my views of this village, and grumbling and male- 
diction were loud on all sides. Our meal did not occupy long, 
and we all felt better when clear of this filthy, pestiferous place. 

The whole day was spent among sandstone, grey and red, 
and we were seldom out of sight of rice fields. Pine abounds, 
but the Cypress does not appear to be at home here, and occurs 
very sparingly as compared with previous days. Wood Oil 
trees are common, but the flora generally is not interesting. 
Elseagnus bushes are common and were in ripe fruit. The 
stems of this shrub (Shan-yeh-wangtzu, or Yang-ming-nitzu) 
are commonly used for making the long stems of tobacco 
pipes so frequently seen in this region. The Burdock (Arctium 
major) is common in stony places and often cultivated, being 
used as medicine under the name of " Yu-pangtzu." 

Three li before reaching our lodgings we crossed a ridge, 
and passing through a stone gateway, entered the district of 
Tunghsiang Hsien. We found an inn at P'ao-tsze, a small 
scattered hamlet, alt. 2650 feet, 65 li from Wang-tung-tsao. 
The inn is clean and prettily situated in a little valley bounded 
by low red-stone hills all under cultivation. The host is 
evidently a man of substance, and amongst other things owns 
a reclining chair of novel workmanship, of which he is evidently 
very proud. 

There was no breeze last night, and I slept badly, partly 
owing to the heat and partly to the occupants of the inn talk- 
ing in high argumentative tones till past midnight. This is a 
common habit of the Chinese and very exasperating to any one 
trying to get to sleep. 

With only 50 li to do to Nan-pa ch'ang the men were in 
high spirits and set out in style. The road proved easy — by 
one o'clock we had covered the distance, and had a couple of 
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Tunghsiang Hsien at 3 o'clock. The distance is 140 li by water, 
90 li by land. Numerous rapids obstruct the stream, but 
since the volume of water is comparatively small they are not 
dangerous. The river is bounded by sandstone cliffs, often 
steep and covered with Pine, Cypress, and mixed shrubby 
vegetation. Chaitzu are common, and here and there we 
passed villages. Cultivation is general, and the crops were 
beginning to show signs of suffering from drought. Pulse in 
variety is abundantly cultivated, together with rice and other 
favourite articles of food. Ordinarily the whole region is one 
of plenty and prosperity. 

It was a pleasant change dropping swiftly down this beauti- 
ful river, and we all enjoyed the journey. On reaching Tung- 
hsiang Hsien a thunderstorm broke and the rain cooled the air 
delightfully. 

We entered the city of Tunghsiang, alt. 1400 feet, through 
the east gate, and found accommodation in a quiet and 
moderately clean inn. The city, though not large, seemed a 
busy place. Formerly it boasted a large traffic in opium, and 
its general trade was then very considerable. It nestles among 
low hills on the right bank of the river, and is faced on the 
opposite bank by steeper and higher mountains. Sandstone 
cliffs and bluffs abound, and in some respects the whole scene 
reminded me of the country around Kiating Fu. 

Our inquiries into the matter of currency disclosed the fact 
that Szechuan dollars are accepted here, but 10-cash pieces 
were still useless. The Roman Catholic and China Inland 
Mission have established outstations here. An Irish missionary 
belonging to the latter was staying here at the time of my visit, 
and I enjoyed for an hour or so the pleasure of his company. 
It was pleasant to hear my own tongue spoken again. Not 
since leaving Ichang, 35 days before, had I encountered a 
single foreigner. 
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I engaged about a dozen peasants from near Ichang. These 
men remained with me and rendered faithful service during 
the whole of my peregrinations. After a few months' 
training they understood my habits thoroughly and never 
involved me in any trouble or difficulty. Once they grasped 
what was wanted they could be relied upon to do their part, 
thereby adding much to the pleasure and profit of my many 
journeys. When we finally parted in February 1911, it was 
with genuine regret on both sides. Faithful, intelligent, 
reliable, cheerful under adverse circumstances, and always 
willing to give their best, no men could have rendered better 
service. 

This cross-country journey from Tunghsiang Hsien to 
Paoning Fu, viaChiangkou, promised to be of more than ordinary 
interest. There was a novelty about it also, since there was no 
record of any foreigner having attempted it before. The route 
lay across the old kingdom of Pa (see Chapter VI, p. 66), and I 
hoped to find some evidences of this ancient race. Chinese 
history is dry, difficult reading, and it is hard to dig out solid 
facts. Wars, rebellions, and massacres deluge everything in 
blood ; the arts of peace are seldom given any prominence. 
The Chinese historians have always treated the aboriginal 
races with arrogant contumely, rendering it almost impossible 
to discover at this late date anything about the arts and life 
of these lost peoples. That the modern province of Szechuan 
boasted kingdoms and dynasties of its own before the advent of 
the early Chinese is historical fact. The first Emperor of the 
Ts'in dynasty , Tsin-shih Hwang or Shih Hwang-ti(22i-209B.c), 
incorporated part of the kingdom of Pa with the rest of 
his dominions and nominally also that of Shu, whose capital 
was near modern Chengtu Fu. The succeeding Han dynasty 
(206 B.C. to a.d. 25) made the conquest complete. Since this 
time no aboriginal chief has ruled the Red Basin of Szechuan, 
though it has been conquered and re-conquered time and again 
by usurping Chinese and alien races. During the period a.d. 
221-265, the Chinese Empire was divided into three kingdoms, 
one of which, under the Emperor Liu-pei, had its capital at 
Chengtu. Liu-pei and three of his generals and statesmen are 
handed down as popular idols, and everywhere in Szechuan 
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was easy, leading through and among low hilltops and shallow 
valleys intercepted by hills 300 to 500 feet high. Cypress and 
Pine are abundant, so also are Pistacia and Atbixxi* lebbek, 
both making large umbrageous trees. Vitex Negundo is the 
commonest shrub, sometimes attaining to the dignity of a small 
tree: it was everywhere covered with masses of lavender-purple 
flowers. 

The country is highly cultivated. Rice predominates, with 
various kinds of beans (especially Lutou, i.e. green beans) next 
in importance— both crops evidently follow after wheat. We 
passed odd patches of cotton and very many Plum trees. 
The region is well populated, bypaths abound, and it was 
no easy matter for us to keep to the right road. At one point 
the road bifurcates, one branch leading to Shuang-ho ch'ang, 
the other to Shuang-miao ch'ang, our proposed halting-place 
for the night. The names of these two villages, when spoken 
rapidly, sound much alike, even to Chinese ears. My men got 
somewhat confused, and for a time there was danger of the 
caravan following two divergent routes. 

We passed through the market village of Wang-chia 
ch'ang (ch'ang signifies market village), a curious little place, 
dominated by a temple in the middle, the roofs of the houses 
uniting to form a central covered way, beneath which the road 
passes through the village. 

Shuang-miao ch'ang was our intended destination for the 
day, but being market day the village was filled to overflowing. 
A hundred or more people followed us into an inn, and in 
a little while there was hardly room to breathe. Many were 
obviously under the influence of wine. It was too hot to 
tolerate such overcrowding curiosity, so we pushed on a 
further 5 li, where we happened on a decent farmhouse, which 
we commandeered. The owner being away, his wife was at 
first sorely afraid, but in a couple of hours her confidence was 
gained and all was well. The men had difficulty in obtaining 
food and lodging. The majority went back to the village, 
but none complained : they all realized the impossibility of 
my remaining the night in such a crowded place. 

Our quarters were new and shaded by a grove of Bamboo 
and Cypress, but mosquitoes were multitudinous, rendering 
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the country all around is under cultivation, chiefly rice, with 
houses at frequent intervals. After a few li the road descends 
to the river again, and crossing by stone steps we reached the 
market village of Peh-pai-ho, where we found accommodation 
in a large house. This village, alt. 1600 feet, also known as 
Peh-pai ch'ang, is a small place with unprepossessing residents. 
Our quarters were dark, fairly filthy, and loafers crowded 
around until bedtime. 

The day's journey of 60 li was through a sparsely populated 
country, which, considering the low altitude, was unusually 
wild and jungle-clad. The flora had points of interest, the 
finding of Tea bushes and bushes of the Tea Rose in the rocky 
defile being particularly noteworthy. On bare sandstone 
cliffs large white trumpet-flowered Lilies were common, with 
their stems thrust out at nearly right angles to the cliffs. 
We met very few people on the road, and most of the women 
we saw had natural feet. In the early morning we passed quite 
a lot of Panicum crus-galli, vai.frumentaceum, cultivated. 

The itinerary my men secured at Tunghsiang Hsien did 
not err on the side of accuracy. Constant inquiries were 
necessary, but the results were confusing. The river which 
flows past Peh-pai ch'ang was said to unite with the Chiangkou 
stream at Chiang-ling-che, 70 li distant. 

A heavy thunderstorm occurred in the night, accompanied 
by a downpour of rain which lasted intermittently into the 
early forenoon of the next day. The country needed rain 
badly, and the air was cool and fresh in the morning. Peh-pai 
ch'ang is a regular warren of dilapidated houses, filthy and 
stinking, with a loafing and unduly curious population. A 
loin-cloth belonging to one of my chair-bearers was stolen 
during the night, and my followers had little that was com- 
plimentary to say about the village or its inhabitants. 

Following the river down-stream for 5 li, we reached Lei- 
kang-k'eng of the maps. This hamlet (pronounced Lei-kang- 
t'an, from a fine waterfall on a small river which, flowing 
from the north, joins the main stream at this point) consists 
of a deserted temple, a few scattered houses, and an old fort 
high up on the cliffs. It and Ta-chen-chai, another old 
fortress, are the only places marked on the map — both are 
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many respects peculiar, as far as my experience goes. Most of 
the women have natural feet, and many were busy weeding 
and firming the rice plants. 

On leaving Peh-shan ch'ang the road makes a steep descent 
to a stream and a correspondingly steep ascent to the top of 
the bluffs again, winding round to the crest of a ridge where 
is situated the market village of Yuen-fang. This place, 
alt. 3100 feet, which was our destination for the day, hav- 
ing covered the allotted 60 li, is prettily situated. We found 
lodgings in a new and clean house boasting a veranda over- 
looking a grove of Pine and Cypress trees. The crowd which 
collected was small and though inquisitive kept at a respectful 
distance. 

The flora proved identical with that of the previous day's 
journey. I again met with sub-spontaneous Tea bushes in 
the jungle and also saw a number of the Red Bean trees. 
Perhaps the most interesting objects noted during the day 
were the tombstones. These are very different from any I 
have seen elsewhere. They are of freestone, often highly 
sculptured, the workmanship being superior and the effect 
both artistic and dignified. One or two old stone mausoleums 
were magnificently sculptured. The aboriginal population 
of this region were accomplished workers in stone, and their 
work may have served as patterns for the Chinese to copy 
from. In conception the designs are evidently not pure 
Chinese, and I strongly suspect " Mantzu " influence, to use 
the Chinese term for the aboriginal population. 

At Fu-erh-tang there is a particularly fine family temple, 
and near by a Mantzu cave in an isolated piece of rock. 
Around many of the mausoleums and family temples ancient 
stone pillars (wei-tzu, i.e. masts) occur. Wayside shrines and 
small temples, dedicated to Kwanyin (Goddess of Mercy) and 
to the tutelary genii are common, the images being carved in 
stone and mostly coloured blue and white. The day's journey 
was more than usually interesting ; somehow one felt instinc- 
tively that one was traversing a region closely associated with 
man from very ancient times. 

Leaving Yuen-fang ch'ang soon after 6 a.m., we traversed 
country similar to that of the day before, and reached Pai- 
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On leaving Chiangkou we ferried across the Pa Chou River 
and then made a steep ascent of a few hundred feet. The 
rest of the day we meandered along the crest of a range of low 
mountains, following an undulating path. In parts the road 
was good, in others ankle deep in slippery mud. Thunder- 
showers fell at intervals and it was fairly cool. 

The country generally is similar to that traversed during 
previous days. Tobacco is a rather common crop hereabouts 
and we saw a little cotton. Maize is very rare, but rice is 
abundantly cultivated. Shrines and small temples continued 
common and in good repair. Kwanyin and Tuti are the 
common deities, the latter representing an old man and 
his wife, constituting the tutelary genii. Dignified, ornately 
carved tombstones and mausoleums were everywhere in 
evidence. 

'Our intended destination for the day was Chen-lung 
ch'ang, 60 li from Chiangkou, but on reaching there we found 
market in full swing, and, to avoid the crowd, we journeyed on 
another 6 li. On market days these villages are impossible, 
from the foreigner's point of view. I rode through this village 
in my chair, and the crowd which gathered at the upper end 
of the place mustered several hundreds. Wine appears to flow 
freely on market days and many were under its exciting in- 
fluence. Prudence as well as comfort therefore demands that 
one avoid all crowds as much as possible when travelling in the 
interior regions of China. Women attend these markets in 
force and appear to be a power in this part of the Celestial 
Empire. Their bearing and manners generally are very free 
for Chinese women ; natural, unbound feet are the rule. 

Chfen-lung ch'ang is clustered on the narrow neck of a 
sandstone ridge, and in common with all such villages boasts 
a fine village temple. We lodged for the night in a poor way- 
side inn at Hei-tou-k'an, alt. 3100 feet. 

The next day was cool, with showers at odd times, but of no 
consequence. With the exception of one steep descent and 
an ascent in the late afternoon, the road was more or less level 
all day, traversing the tops of the low mountains. These 
sandstone mountains are dissected by innumerable deep, 
narrow ravines, clothed with Pine, Cypress, and a dense jungle 
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through two market villages and stayed for the night in a 
farmhouse i li before reaching Fu-ling ch'ang, alt. 2800 feet. 
We purposely stopped at this place in order to escape market 
day at the village, but did not avoid a constant crowd until 
after dark, when the doors were closed. We found all these 
crowds quiet and orderly enough, but a continuous mass of 
faces, with wooden expression, blocking the doorway, obstruct- 
ing light and air, is very trying. Immensely useful as these 
markets are to the country-side, they have decided drawbacks 
from a traveller's point of view. A good police force is really 
more necessary in these villages than in the cities. The more 
lawless element fears a Hsien (Magistrate), but has little respect 
for a Ti-pao (Village Head-man). Local produce is mostly in 
evidence in these markets ; a few needles, aniline dyes, 
trumpery odds and ends, chiefly of Japanese origin, are about 
the only foreign goods met with. 

We saw more cotton during the day than we had else- 
where observed on this journey, and the crop looked flourish- 
ing. Kao-liang (Sorghum vulgare) was a common crop, but 
rice and sweet potato again preponderated. The sorghum 
and rice were bursting into ear. Wood Oil trees occur, but 
are not plentiful, and commercially this crop is unimportant 
hereabouts. Mixed with the cotton were odd plants of the 
oil-seed yielding Sesamum indicum (" Hsiang-yu "). 

In the late afternoon we traversed country which somewhat 
resembled that around Tunghsiang Hsien — on all sides, as 
far as the eye could see, nothing but ridge upon ridge of low 
sandstone mountains. These ranges average about 3000 feet 
in altitude, those to the east and north being higher than 
those to the west and south. The map is all wrong for the 
region, so I could not definitely place our route. The river 
Sheng-to, so boldly indicated, escaped us, though we should have 
crossed it had the map been correct. The market villages 
passed were smaller than heretofore, very filthy and stinking, 
yet most charmingly situated on the neck of low ridges, and 
well shaded with trees. Camphor trees are very common, 
and " Pride of India " trees (Melia Azedarach) particularly 
abundant. The stage said to be 70 li proved very easy, the 
weather being dull and cool. 
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one. It was not a success. A mob rushed our inn and bedlam 
reigned for a couple of hours. Eventually it thinned down, 
but many of the more insistent and curious remained until 
bedtime. There was much noise, but the crowd was friendly 
enough; nevertheless, I was glad it proved to be the last 
market village of its kind we encountered before reaching 
Chengtu. 

Tu-mSn-pu or ch'ang, alt. 1950 feet, 70 li from Fu-ling 
ch'ang, is a large and prosperous village boasting much trade 
on market-days. Something of everything in the way of native 
produce was on sale, and the narrow street was thronged to 
overflowing. Five li before reaching this place our road con- 
verged with one leading to Pa Chou city by way of Yilung 
Hsien. 

I had a poor night's sleep in consequence of loud talking 
being carried on far into the early hours, a woman (as usual) 
being the principal offender. This was an emphatic reminder 
of the hubbub of the crowd which besieged us on arrival, and 
I was really glad to quit Tu-mSn-pu. A few li beyond this 
village we branched off from the main road, which goes to 
Nanpu Hsien. Much salt comes from this township, and 
during the last two or three days we had met many carriers 
laden with this commodity. 

Forty li beyond Tu-men-pu we passed the poor village of 
Shui-kuan-ying, protected by dilapidated gates which denote 
its former military character. In years gone by it was a 
barrier of some considerable importance. Twenty li farther 
on we reached the village of Chin-ya ch'ang, alt. 2150 feet, 
which differs from all we had met with heretofore in having a 
broad main street fully exposed to the heavens. To our great 
joy market was not in progress. We found lodgings in a new 
and quiet inn, which proved a welcome change ; the people, 
too, were courteous and much less inquisitive. The day was 
exceptionally hot, and all were glad to reach the end of the 
allotted stage of 60 li. Twelve li before reaching Chin-ya 
ch'ang we struck a main road leading from Nanpu Hsien, 
and following it entered the village through an isolated ornate 
gateway. Beyond the village is a bluff of grey sandstone 
studded with square-mouthed caves. These caves are crude 
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of considerable size, highly cultivated with rice and sorghum, 
with here and there a little abutilon hemp. At the head of 
this flat, some 10 li from the river, we crossed over some 
levelled hillocks into a basin — evidently an old lake bed — 
surrounded by bare mountains 200 to 500 feet high. This 
depression was a lake of luxuriant padi (rice) , with houses here 
and there, nestling in clumps of trees. From this basin we 
passed through a low, narrow gap between the hills, and came 
abruptly to the Paoning River a little below the city itself. We 
were ferried across and f ound lodgings in a large and fairly com- 
fortable inn. The flora of the day's journey was without special 
interest, Cypress being the only kind of tree really common. 
But shading some graves, opposite Ho-che kuan, occurs the 
largest specimen of the " Pride of India " (Melia Azedarach) I 
have met with This tree is 70 feet tall, and 10 feet in girth. 

Paoning Fu is a city of past rather than of present great- 
ness. It is still a most important administrative centre, but its 
real interest lies in its great historic past. From the early days 
of Chinese conquest it has been a strategical point of vast 
importance. During the Ming dynasty (a.d. 1368-1644) a 
generalissimo of forces had a palace here. The terrible rebel, 
Chang Hien-tsung (a.d. 1630-46 circa), ravaged the country 
roundabout, but spared the city itself. The result is that 
many of the official residences and temples date back to 
ancient times. 

Formerly Paoning was the centre of a lucrative and thriving 
silk industry, but this has steadily declined during the last 
twenty years, and to-day it is a mere figment in comparison. 
Attempts are now being made by the officials to rejuvenate 
and foster this industry, which apparently failed more through 
lack of business ability and tenacity than anything else. On 
the neighbouring hills I was told " wild silk " is produced, the 
" worms " feeding on the leaves of a scrub Oak, " Ching-kang " 
(Qucrcus scrrata) . 

The city occupies an extensive alluvial flat on the left bank 
of the river within an amphitheatre of low, bare, often pyra- 
midal, hills, 300 to 600 feet high. Viewed from the opposite 
bank there are no outstanding architectural features visible, 
save a pavilion, which is practically the only building breaking 



and beam" may well be left open. As mentioned before, 
the province is largely peopled by descendants of immigrants, 
and these folk almost invariably style themselves men of the 
provinces their ancestors came from 1 

The outstanding features of this ancient part of Szechuan 
are: — 

i. The elaborate system of market villages situated at 
equal distances of 30 li apart, each with its nine market-days 
per month, and alternating with the markets of neighbouring 
villages. Each village is situated on the mountain-top and 
usually on the neck of a divide, with one central more or less 
covered street. 

2. The rice belt is confined to the mountain slopes and 
summits, the valleys being ravines, jungle-clad as a rule, with 
little or no cultivatable bottom-lands. The highly cultivated 
nature of the region and the presence of cotton in quantity 
around Yilung Hsien. 

3. The numerous fine mausoleums with remarkably good 
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sculpturing ; the peculiar, dignified style of headstones and 
mural monuments generally. The number of wayside shrines 
and deities all in excellent repair. 

4. The independent bearing and buxom appearance of the 
women, and their evident influence in general market business. 
Throughout the whole region natural, unbound feet are the rule. 

5. The region is far from being thickly populated, and 
cannot be termed wealthy, but apparently it is largely self- 
contained and self-sufficient. 

6. The intense curiosity of the people due to the fact that 
few had ever seen a foreigner before. 
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CHAPTER IX 
THE CHENGTU PLAIN 
The Garden of Western China " 



THE plain of Chengtu is the only large expanse of level 
ground in the great province of Szechuan ; it is also 
one of the richest, most fertile, and thickly populated 
areas in the whole of China. Its extreme length from Chiang- 
kou in the south to Hsao-shui Ho beyond Mienchu Hsien in 
the north, is about 80 miles as the crow flies ; its extreme 
width from Chao-chia-tu in the east to Kuan Hsien in the 
west, about 65 miles, in a straight line. From Kiung Chou in 
the extreme south-west to its north-east limits beyond Teyang 
Hsien is about 80 miles. The circumferential boundaries are 
very irregular, the total area being under 3500 square miles. 
Chengtu Fu, the provincial capital, and seventeen other walled 
cities, are situated on this plain, together with very many un- 
walled towns of large size. Farmhouses dot the plain in 
every direction ; the total population probably exceeds 
6,000,000. 

This plain is really part basin part sloping alluvial delta, 
having an elevation ranging from about 1500 feet above sea- 
level in the south and east to 2300 feet in the north-west and 
west. It is bounded to the west and north-west by the steep 
descent of a high mountainous region, which at very little 
distance from it reaches above the snowline. In the extreme 
north-west the snowclad Chiuting shan actually overlooks the 
plain. On its other boundaries the sandstone hills of the 
Red Basin rise sharply in bluffs 1000 to 1500 feet above the 
level of the plain. The high barrier ranges protect the plain 
from the cold northerly and westerly winds, but to these 
must be ascribed the rapid changes in temperature, the fogs, 
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dug and dikes erected. But to return to the system at Kuan 
Hsien. The " South " River, which occupies the original bed 
of the Min River, is divided into four principal streams almost 
immediately opposite the Li-tiu Hill. The most easterly 
branch, named the " Peaceful River," irrigates the districts 
of Kuan Hsien, Pi Hsien, and Shuangliu Hsien. The next 
branch, called the " Sheep Horse River," irrigates other parts 
of the above-named districts, uniting with the " Peaceful 
River," at Hsinhsin Hsien. The third stream, called " Black 
Stone River," irrigates the department of Chungching Chou, 
and unites with the other streams at Hsinhsin Hsien. The 
fourth stream, called " Sand Ditch," flows south-west through 
Tayi Hsien and Kiung Chou, joining the other streams at 
Hsinhsin Hsien. All the streams which intersect the Chengtu 
Plain, save those forming the upper waters of the To River, 
unite at Chiangkou, a village at the extreme south-eastern edge 
of the plain, some 45 English miles south of Chengtu city. 

This system of anastomosing canals, ditches, artificial and 
natural streams, forms a complex yet perfect network. The 
current in all is steady and swift, the bunding secure, and 
floods unknown. Not only are all these streams and canals 
available for irrigation, but they are also utilized to generate 
power required in various industries. Flour-mills abound, 
driven by vertical or horizontally fixed water-wheels. Similar 
mills are used for crushing Chinese rape-seed, preparatory to 
pressing for the extraction of the oil. 

It must not be supposed that Li-ping and his son completed 
the system which obtains to-day. They were the originators, 
and the lines they laid down have been followed and enlarged 
upon by succeeding generations. These famous irrigation 
works are perhaps the only public works in all China that are 
kept in constant and thorough repair. Every year the bunding 
is repaired and all silt removed from the bed of the channels. 
An official styled Shui-li Fu — " Prefect of Water- Ways " — 
residing at Chengtu, has charge of the system. In late winter 
the water is diverted at Kuan Hsien from the " North " River 
to admit of the removing of silt, etc. In the early spring, 
conducted with much pomp, there is an annual ceremony of 
turning on the waters. The motto of Li-ping, " Shen tao fan, 
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at the right time, a sufficient supply of running water. So 
complete is the whole arrangement that scarcity, much less 
famine, is practically unknown on the Chengtu Plain. 

There are no extremes of climate in this region. In summer 
the temperature seldom reaches ioo° F., in the shade ; in winter 
it seldom falls below 35 F. It is humid at all times and 
essentially cloudy, more especially in winter, when the sun is 
rarely seen, owing to banks of mists. The land is always under 
cultivation, yielding two main crops that ripen in April or 
May, and August or September respectively. Catch crops are 
obtained between these two main harvests. Rice is the chief 
summer crop, but certain districts produce millet, sugar, pulse, 
Indigo (StrobUanthes flaccidifolius) , and tobacco in quantity, 
Pi Hsien being noted in particular for the latter crop. Wheat 
and Chinese rape are the chief winter crops with Broadbeans 
(Vicia Faba), peas, barley, and Hemp (Cannabis sativa), 
common in certain districts. Wen-chiang Hsien is famous for 
its hemp, which is grown in quantity as a winter crop and 
exported largely to other parts of Szechuan and down river. 
This product, known colloquially as " Huo-ma," has been 
wrongly identified by many travellers. As summer crops, 
Ramie or " Hsien-ma " (Bcehmeria nivea) and Abutilon hemp 
or " Tuen-ma " (Abutilon Avicenna) are both cultivated more 
or less in quantity. The only Jute or " Huang-ma " (Corchorus 
capsularis) I ever saw was in July 1910, growing near Yao- 
ehia-tu. In the northern parts of the plain, Mienchu and 
Tcyang Hsiens, a little cotton is raised, but commercially the 
crop is unimportant. Opium was never cultivated in quantity 
on the plain. 

All the Chinese vegetables and culinary oil-producing plants 
are cultivated in quantity in the Chengtu Plain, and their 
general excellence is not excelled elsewhere. To enumerate 
them it would be necessary to give a complete list of such plants 
cultivated in all but the coldest parts of China. This enumera- 
tion is reserved for a subsequent chapter. 

A striking feature of the plain is the enormous number of 
large houses and farmsteads dotted here, there, and everywhere, 
and shaded by groves of Bamboo, Nanmu, and Cypress. The 
frequency of these houses, with their enveloping groves, gives a 
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Shih Hwang-ti (he who commenced building the Great Wall) 
about aao B.C. It extends from Chengtu in a south-westerly 
direction to Kiting Chou, and thence to remote Lhassa. Other 
highways connect the provincial capital with Chungking, 
the great mart on the Yangtsze River to the south-east ; Kuan 
Hsien in the west, and the Marches of the Mantzu beyond. 
Roads of secondary importance link these highways with 
other roads and connect the capital with all the principal 
cities of the plain and regions beyond. Most of the roads were 
originally paved with one or two slabs of stone laid lengthwise 
down the middle, with bare earth on either side. The constant 
wheel-barrow traffic, a feature of the entire region, has worn 
deep grooves into these slabs. All too frequently the slabs 
have disappeared altogether, leaving unpaved long stretches 
of roadway. In dry weather these roads are dusty, but easy 
to travel ; in wet weather they are from ankle to knee-deep 
in sheer mud. Often they are practically impassable, and 
travelling over them in ordinary rainy weather is an experience 
beyond words to describe. They illustrate admirably the 
contrariety of things which obtain in China generally. Here 
in the wealthiest region of the west, if not of the whole of 
China, the average road is of the meanest width, and in an 
abominable state of repair. There is much talk of the need 
of railways in China, — true, they are needed badly, but good 
highways, roads, are an infinitely greater want. The highways 
and byways on the Chengtu Plain are a disgrace to the entire 
population of this fertile, wealthy region. " What is every- 
body's business is nobody's business " is a saying that is as 
applicable in China as in Western lands. The roads exist for 
the good and welfare of all, but it is nobody's real business to 
protect them ; they are, in consequence, neglected by all — 
peasants, farmers, officials, and gentry alike. 

Mean as these roadways are, they are spanned by hundreds 
of large honorary portals and memorial arches, mostly con- 
structed of red, or more rarely grey, sandstone, or occasionally 
of wood. In the vicinity of the more wealthy cities (Han 
Chou, for example) these portals and arches are extraordinarily 
abundant. Many are masterpieces of Chinese architecture. 
All are well built and covered with sculptures in relief, re- 
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measurements by me, but these slabs would average at least 
12 yards long by 20 inches square at the ends. Commonly 
the blocks are of hard limestone, occasionally of conglomerate. 
The slabs of sandstone when used are shorter. At Chao- 
chia-tu sandstone slabs are used as fencing. 

Any attempt to describe the cities on the Chengtu Plain 
would necessitate more space than is at my disposal. They 
differ, with the exception of the provincial capital, in no marked 
particular from other cities of Szechuan. In size they vary 
considerably, some of the large unwalled towns being com- 
mercially more important than the walled cities. Most of 
the cities and surrounding districts are noted for certain 
things ; for example, Mienchu Hsien for its wheaten flour and 
paper, P'i Hsien for tobacco, WSn-chiang Hsien for hemp, 
P'lng Hsien for indigo, Shuangliu Hsien for straw-braid, and so 
on. The majority of these cities are very ancient ; all contain 
fine temples, as becomes such centres of wealth. Chengtu 
(long. 104° 2' E., lat. 30 38' N.) was described by Marco 
Polo, who visited it during the thirteenth century, as a " rich 
and noble city." Modern travellers, and their name is well- 
nigh legion, have all agreed with the great Venetian's dictum. 
In many respects Chengtu, with its population of 350,000 
people, is probably the finest city in the whole of China. It 
is built on a totally different plan from that of Peking, or 
even Canton, so that comparisons are difficult. The present 
city of Chengtu is comparatively modern, but occupies much 
the same site as the capital of the aboriginal kingdom of Shu. 
This kingdom was conquered by Shih Hwang-ti (the " First 
Emperor ") some time between 221-209 B.C., who nominally 
added it to his dominions. The succeeding dynasty of Han 
(206 B.C. to a.d. 25) incorporated it as an integral part of 
China. During the epoch of the Three Kingdoms the site (or 
thereabouts) of the city was occupied as the capital of the 
kingdom under Liu-pei. Succeeding dynasties have always 
made it a most important seat of administration, and princes 
of the imperial clan or viceroys have resided there. It is 
still the seat of a Viceroy who governs the province of Szechuan 
and nominally controls all Thibetan affairs. 

Great Britain, France, and Germany have each established 
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devoted to carpentry in all its branches, boot-shops, shops 
devoted to hornware, skins and furs, embroideries, second-hand 
clothes shops, silk goods, foreign goods, and so forth. Silk- 
weaving is the great industry in Chengtu, hundreds of looms 
being in use. 

Evidences of Occidental influence abound. A provincial 
university and many schools for imparting Western learning 
exist. Two agricultural experimental farms, an arsenal, mint, 
bazaar, and many buildings of semi-foreign design. The arsenal 
and farms are outside the city. An electric lighting plant was 
operating at the time of my last visit (1910), and the installation 
of a telephone service was in progress. The Imperial Post 
is strongly established here under control of Europeans, and 
this is the only Western innovation really accomplishing good 
work. The others (and I have not covered them all) are 
experiments pure and simple. These are controlled by 
officials among whom jealousy is rife and peculation not un- 
known. The good intentions of honest officials are easily 
nullified by jealous-minded sycophants and ultra-conserva- 
tives. The city exhibits numerous examples of blighted 
experiments, some of them mere follies, but the majority 
calculated to be beneficial if properly controlled and carried 
through. The city-fathers and officials have exhibited mad 
haste to acquire such Western knowledge as they deem useful. 
They have no real idea of what they want, and there is little 
co-ordination in any matter. The students rule the colleges ; 
their fathers, the gentry, rule the province. " China for the 
Chinese," and "away with all foreigners and foreign influence" 
is their slogan. This cry is perfectly legitimate, but they should 
move slowly. They think they are fully fledged men, whereas 
they are mere babes in the knowledge of the things they covet 
so much. The unfortunate Rebellion which has spread with 
such rapidity and brought about so much disaster to the nation, 
originated with the hot-heads of Chengtu. Primarily it was 
aimed not so much against the dynasty as against foreign capital. 
The Central Government had agreed to a foreign loan, which, 
amongst other things, had for its object the construction of a 
railway from Hankow to Chungking. It was this loan that was 
the fat in the fire which produced the conflagration — the last 



CHAPTER X 
NORTH-WESTERN SZECHUAN 

Narrative of a Cross-Mountain Journey to 

Sungpan Ting 

A FEW days after our arrival at Chengtu in 1910 I deter- 
mined upon a journey to the border-town of Sungpan 
Ting, for the express purpose of securing seeds and 
herbarium specimens of certain new coniferous trees previously 
discovered by me in that region. During 1903 and again in 
1904 I had visited this interesting town. On the first occasion 
I travelled by the ordinary main road, via Kuan Hsien and the 
Min Valley. The next year I followed the great north road 
across the Plain of Chengtu to Mien Chou, then travelled via 
Chungpa and Lungan Fu, by another recognized highway. 
On these journeys I gleaned tidings of a by-road leading from 
Shihch'uan Hsien across the mountains, finally connecting 
with both the above routes. This route promised to be 
interesting as well as novel. Only Roman Catholic missionaries 
had previously traversed it, so far as I could learn. An Hsien 
was selected as the real starting-point for this trip. 

With this object in view we passed through the north gate 
of Chengtu city early on the morning of 8th August. Follow- 
ing the north road as far as the city of Han Chou, then branch- 
ing off and travelling via Shihfang Hsien and Mienchu Hsien, 
we reached the city of An Hsien, some 300 li from Chengtu, 
after three and a half days. The road led us right through 
the luxuriant Chengtu Plain to its extreme north-western limits 
near Hsao-shui Ho. Afterwards we crossed some low foot-hills 
to a small stream leading to An Hsien. The journey was very 
easy, though fatiguing owing to the extreme heat of the season. 

The city of An Hsien is small, of little importance, prettily 
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feet to the head of a low divide, and then descended to the 
village of Che-shan, situated on the right bank of a considerable 
stream. This village shares in the tea industry for the Sung- 
pan market, but is of less importance than Lei-ku-ping. 

From Che-shan to Shihch'uan Hsien the road ascends the 
right bank of the river, which flows between steep precipitous 
mountains. The path is usually several hundred feet above 
the stream, broad and fairly easy for the most part, but con- 
stantly ascending and descending. The mountain-sides are 
steep but, where not absolutely vertical, are all under cultiva- 
tion, Maize being the staple crop. There is very little lime- 
stone, the rocks being chiefly loose sandstone and mud shales. 
These shales weather rapidly, and the steepest cultivated 
slopes are usually composed of these rocks. 

The river is broad, and could easily be made navigable 
for boats during the high-water season. Even in its present 
condition rafts could be floated down, but we saw no traffic 
whatsoever on its waters. The water was dirty, and much 
driftwood was strewn along the shores. This is collected, 
dried, and stacked, forming apparently the principal source of 
fuel. Trees are very scarce, but around houses occur Sophora, 
Pistacia, Pteroceltis, Sterculia platani folia (Wu-tung), Kcelreu- 
tcria bipinnata, and Alder. The Koelreuteria was just coming 
into flower ; the flowers are golden yellow produced in large, 
much-branched, erect panicles ; the leaves are very large and 
much divided. Shrubs are not plentiful but, much to my 
surprise, the Tea Rose (Rosa uvdica) is quite common, and evi- 
dently spontaneous, by the wayside, on the cliffs, and by the 
side of the stream. 

A few li below the city of Shihch'uan Hsien the river is 
spanned by a bamboo suspension bridge, about 80 yards 
long, supported on cables made of split, bamboo culms plaited 
together. These cables, eight in number, are nearly 1 foot in 
diameter, and are fastened to stanchions fixed on either side of 
the river. Two similar cables on either side of the bridge are 
carried across at higher levels, and have attachments of 
bamboo rope supporting those which form the base of the 
structure. A capstan arrangement is used for making the 
cables taut, and the lower ones are covered with stout wicker- 
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I thought it best to secure such at this city. Sending my card 
to the Hsien's yamfin, in the ordinary way, I informed this 
official of my project, and asked for the customary escort. Half 
an hour afterwards my card was returned with the information 
that there was trouble at Sungpan and no escort would be 
supplied I The refusal was as curt as it was insolent, but 
whether the Hsien was actually responsible I never found out 
In the whole of my eleven years' travel in China this was the 
first and last experience of official discourtesy. Thus two 
annoying experiences, both unique in their way, yet, happily, 
trivial and unimportant, marked my visit to Shihch'uan Hsien, 
a town which, from the commencement of my travels in the 
west ern Srechuan, I always had a keen desire to visit. 

The next day we left Shihch'uan Hsien at sunrise, glad to 
escape from the malodorous, vermin-infested inn. No one put 
in an appearance from the yamftn, and no attempt to prevent 
our taking the route proposed was made. I had rather feared 
this might happen, but my fears were fortunately groundless. 
On leaving the city by the north gate we struck a stream nearly 
equal in volume to the main river. The road ascends the left 
bank, and almost immediately plunges into a narrow, wild 
ravine, through which we continued the whole day. Like all 
such roads it skirts the mountain-side, being usually several 
hundred feet above the river, but is constantly descending to 
the water's edgfe, only to ascend again a few hundred yards 
farther on. It is in good repair, although the rocks are of 
soft mud shales, and signs of landslips were frequent. Wherever 
possible maize is cultivated, but houses are few and far between. 
The country strongly reminded me of that around Wench'uan 
Hsien in the upper Min Valley farther west. Trees are very 
scarce, the Wu-tung (Sterculia) being perhaps the most common. 
The shrubs denote a dry (xerophytic) climate, nearly all having 
small leaves, either thick or covered with a felt of hairs. Of 
these shrubs, Abclia parvifolia, Lonicera pile at a, Ligustrum 
strongylophyUum, and various kinds of Spiraea, are common. 
Bushes of the wild Tea Rose are not infrequent. Five li before 
reaching Kai-ping-tsen, our destination for the day, we crossed 
a clear-water tributary by a remarkably well-built stone-arch 
bridge. During the day we passed several " rope " bridges, 
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village of some importance, but a fire had recently destroyed 
half the houses. We had some difficulty in obtaining lodgings, 
the only decent place being full and the occupants unwilling 
to move. After a little time persuasive insistence won, 
and we settled down comfortably, if crowded. One of the 
occupants was down with fever. I dosed him with quinine, 
and supplied him with enough to last several days, much to 
his appreciation. This act got noised abroad, with the result 
that applications for medicine quickly became too numerous. 
Quinine is a drug much appreciated by Chinese, being about 
the only foreign medicine they have real confidence in. 

The day's journey was said to be 70 li. It was long and 
uninteresting. The flora is miserably poor ; Alder being the 
only really common tree. 

The road we were following ultimately joined the Mao Chou- 
Sungpan main road near Chfin-ping kuan, about 160 li below 
the town of Sungpan. We could get no tidings of a road 
crossing to the Lungan-Sungpan highway, but all the same we 
felt sure of finding one. Thus far the route indicated on my 
map was all wrong, and we were left very much in the dark 
as to our actual whereabouts. However, I was long since 
accustomed to this state of affairs. 

Leaving Pien-kou, a journey of 40 li brought us to Peh- 
yang ch'ang, a village of a dozen scattered, dilapidated houses. 
The road was distinctly bad in places owing to landslips. The 
rocks are mainly mud shales standing on edge. We followed 
the right bank of the river we had pursued from Shihch'uan 
Hsien for the first 22 li, then crossed over to the left bank 
by means of a shaky improvised bridge of two tree logs, the 
bamboo suspension bridge which formerly crossed the stream 
hereabouts having broken down. At this cross-over point 
resides a Chinese official, locally styled a Tu-ssu. This official 
was most courteous, helping us with advice and guidance to 
cross the stream. 

The journey generally was a repetition of the two former 
days, through a rocky but uninteresting gorge. Wherever 
possible, maize is cultivated, and we noted two odd patches 
of rice. Houses are few and far between, and we met only 
a few coolies laden with potash salts, charcoal, and shingles. 
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bottom-lands and abandoned cultivated areas "Summer 
Lilac " (Buddleia Davidii) was a wonderful sight — thousands of 
bushes, each one with masses of violet-purple flowers, delighting 
the eye on all sides, the variety magnified, with its reflexed 
petals and intense coloured flowers, being most in evidence. 
I gathered also an albino form, one small solitary bush, the 
only one I have ever met with. Forming a much-branched 
bush 4 to 8 feet tall, with rose-purple flowers, Hydrangea 
villosa was, next to the Buddleia, the most strikingly orna- 
mental shrub. On moist rocky slopes plants of Rodgersia 
asculifolia occur in millions. It was in the fruiting stage, 
but when in flower the acres of snow-white panicles must have 
presented a bewitching sight. Nowhere else have I seen this 
plant so abundant or luxuriant. The slender arching plumes 
of white flowers, produced by Spiraa Aruncus, covered acres of 
ground ; an apetalous Astilbe (A . rivularis) was also abundant, 
and worthy of note. 

The hamlet of Hsao-kou, alt. 5900 feet, consists of three 
scattered houses, surrounded by maize plats, with remains 
of other ruined houses near by. It is encompassed on all 
sides by steep mountains, some of them culminating in lofty 
limestone crags and rugged razor-like ridges with pinnacled 
peaks — all of them inaccessible. At the back of the inn are a 
few Larch trees, and near by several large trees of a flat-leaved 
Spruce. The Hou-p'o (Magnolia officinalis) is cultivated 
hereabouts, and also around all of the houses we passed dur- 
ing the day. The innkeeper likewise cultivates a medicinal 
Aconite (Aconitum Wilsonii), which is valued as a drug in 
Chinese pharmacy. 

We encountered only three men carrying goods during the 
whole day ; two were laden with potash salts, the third with 
the bark of a Linden (Tilia), used locally for making sandles. 
Evidences of forest fires were all too frequent during the 
day's march. 

The next day rain ruined what otherwise would have been 
a more than ordinarily interesting march. From 7 a.m. 
until 2 p.m. we struggled up some 4000 odd feet to the summit 
of the pass leading across the Tu-ti-liang shan ; then descended 
another 4000 feet to the hamlet of Hsueh-po, where we secured 
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the abundance of Cercidiphyllum trees. Throughout the moist 
slopes and park-like areas on both sides of the range this tree 
is common. Stumps of decaying giants abound, one of these, 
which I photographed, measured 55 feet in girth I This 
specimen had been broken off some 30 feet above the ground, 
and was a more hollow shell, but still supported many twiggy, 
leafy branches. These stumps are relics of the largest broad- 
leaved trees I have seen anywhere in China. Growing inter- 
spersed with these remains were many specimens of the same 
tree, 60 to 80 feet tall, 8 to 10 feet in girth, perfect in 
outline, with myriads of neat, nearly round, bright green 
leaves. One of these was in young fruit, and for the first 
time in my travels I secured specimens of the fruit of this 
beautiful and interesting tree. (Later I collected ripe seeds, 
and this tree is now growing in the Arnold Arboretum, where 
it promises to be quite hardy. It proved to be a variety 
distinct from the Japanese species.) 

This tree (Cercidiphyllum japonicum, var. sinense) attains 
to greater size than any other broad-leaved tree known from 
the temperate zone of eastern Asia. In size it is only 
approached by its close ally, Tetracentron, which is also 
common in the woods on the Tu-ti-liang shan. A local 
name for the Cercidiphyllum is " Peh-k'o," a name strictly 
applied all over China to the Maidenhair tree (Ginkgo biloba). 

The summit of the range is composed of mud shales, which 
seem favourable to the growth of vegetation generally. Be- 
tween 8000 feet altitude and the summit Rhododendron 
calophytum is extraordinarily abundant, trees 40 to 50 feet tall 
and 5 to 7 feet in girth, with handsome cinnamon-brown bark, 
cover many acres. Euptelea pleiosperma and Pterocarya hupe- 
hensis are other interesting trees plentiful hereabouts. The 
bark of the last-mentioned tree is used locally for roofing 
purposes. Willows in many species are common ; the bark 
of certain of these and also that of Linden trees is used by 
the peasants for making sandals. Viburnum erubescens, var. 
Prattii, with pendulous panicles of white fragrant flowers, 
followed by fruit which is at first scarlet and then changes 
to black, is perhaps the commonest shrub. Various Araliads, 
Sorb us, etc., grow epiphytically on all the larger trees that 
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the left bank. At K'ung chiao the torrent is joined by another 
of equal size, the united waters forming a fine clear-water 
stream. From this point downwards rice is cultivated. The 
stream continues to receive affluents, a very considerable one 
joining it at Tu-tien-tsze. At Peh-mu chiao, 10 li above Tu- 
tien-tsze, the timber logged in the surrounding mountains is 
made into rafts and floated down. Just below Shui-ching-pu 
the stream unites with the main branch of the Lungan River 
(the Fou Ho), and the rafts are floated down past the city of 
Lungan to Chungpa, a large village of vast commercial im- 
portance, in direct water communication with distant Chung- 
king, it being within the Kialing River system. 

Tu-tien-tsze is a small market village and a Roman Catholic 
Mission centre. This Church has a strong following through- 
out the region we had traversed from An Hsien. The country 
folk everywhere in this part were most courteous and civil. 
This, I think, is probably due to the influence wielded by the 
self-sacrificing priests of the Roman Faith. But whatever the 
cause, I shall always retain pleasant memories of the people 
encountered everywhere in this little-known region. 

The road proved easy all day, usually skirting the moun- 
tains well above the stream. At Tu-tien-tsze a cross-country 
road leads to Lungan Fu, some 130 li distant. Ten li below 
Tu-tien-tsze we crossed to the left bank of the stream by a 
covered bridge. Descending a few miles and crossing a promon- 
tory we reached the main river (Fou Ho) opposite Shui-ching- 
pu. Ferrying across to this village, we found lodgings in a large 
house owned by a Shensi man of the Mohammedan persuasion. 

Shui-ching-pu, alt. 4200 feet, is a market village of about 200 
houses, situated on an alluvial flat, surrounded by mountains 
largely under cultivation. A river of considerable size, which 
brings down an unusual quantity of detritus, joins the main 
stream on the left bank immediately below the village. A 
road ascends this stream, leading to Wen Hsien in Kansu 
province. It was said to be difficult, traversing a mountainous 
region peopled with Sifan. Iron is a local product of some 
importance hereabouts. Gold is also mined in the neighbour- 
hood. The quartz, after it has been broken into small pieces, 
is pounded into dust in mills like those commonly used for 
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through country sparsely peopled with Sifans, and connects with 
the Mao Chou — Sungpan highway a few miles below Sungpan 
Ting. The road we followed crosses the left affluent of the 
Fou River by means of an iron suspension bridge 24 yards long, 
erected immediately above the union of the two streams. A 
few li beyond this place the road plunges into a wild gorge. 
The scenery is wonderful. Limestone cliffs clad with vege- 
tation rear themselves 1000 to 2000 feet above the torrent 
which hereabouts rushes headlong over huge rocks. Wherever 
possible,maize is cultivated on the slopes and rice in the bottom- 
lands. We crossed to the right bank by a covered wooden 
bridge just below a place where landslips have produced a 
series of cataracts. About 3 li below Hsao-ho-ying the gorge 
suddenly opens out, .leaving room for a small circular valley, in 
the middle of which the walled village above named is situated. 
Viewed from this point where there is an old gateway, the 
village presents a charming picture of peace and plenty 
locked in by precipitous mountains. On entering the village, 
however, one is quickly disillusioned. Abject poverty is only 
too apparent. The one main street is broad, flanked by more 
or less ruined houses, with much of the land within the walls 
given over to maize plats. The people are in keeping with 
their dilapidated surroundings. 

Hsao-ho-ying, alt. 5300 feet, signifies " Camp on the Small 
River." It is an ancient garrison village. Eighty years ago 
some 700 soldiers were quartered here. This number was 
speedily reduced as the surrounding country was conquered. 
To-day the garrison is put down at 40 men, but it is doubtful if 
even this number remains. Three yamens belonging to military 
officials of low rank are the only respectable buildings in the 
place. 

At Shui-ching-pu we were assured we could exchange 
silver at Hsao-ho-ying. This proved a fable and landed us 
in an awkward dilemma. However, " Mo-li-to " (Fata viatn 
invenient), as the locals have it ! 

The flora of the day's journey was not particularly rich, 
though we passed many plants of interest. Around Hsao- 
ho-ying, the Walnut (Juglans regia), Varnish (Rhus verniciflua), 
Poplar, Apple, Pear, Plum, Peach, and Tu-chung (Eucommia 
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abandoned clearingsare covered with coarse herbs, among wbich 
Senecio clivorum, growing 4 to 5 feet tall, with its golden yellow 
flowers, was prominent. Astilbe Davidii also abounds ; like* 
wise the Buddleia. A sub-shrubby Elder, growing 3 to 5 feet 
tall, with masses of salmon-red fruits, was a pretty sight in 
all the more open moist places. (The species proved to be 
new and has been named Sambucus Schweriniana, Rehder, in 
Plant* WUsoniana, Part II. p. 306 (1912).) The vegetation 
indeed is rich and varied, and a large harvest of specimens 
rewarded the day's labours. After scrambling some 30 li 
along this gorge we reached the hostel of Lao-tang-fang just 
as night was closing in. We encountered considerable traffic 
on the road. Coming from Sungpan were coolies laden with 
medicines, sheep-skins, and wool. Journeying thither thecoolies 
were laden chiefly with wine in specially constructed tubs, 
preserved pork and rice. Lao-tang-fang, alt. 7600 feet, consists 
of one large new hostel, not quite completed at the time of our 
visit ; a long row of " bunks " are built along one side, with 
benches for the accommodation of loads on the other. The 
whole structure is of wood, the roofing being of shingles badly 
laid. The mud floors were very damp, and vegetation was 
springing up in the corners and under the bunks. Skins of 
Serow and Budorcas served as mattress on the bunks, or 
settees, and no two of these skins exhibited the same coloration. 
Both animals are said to be common in the neighbourhood, 
more especially the Serow. The Parti-coloured Bear, or Giant 
Panda, also occurs here in the Bamboo jungles. 

The hostel was full to overflowing and undoubtedly supplies 
a much-needed want. For the sake of future travellers, if for 
no other reason, I heartily hope success attends the landlord's 
venture. Formerly a most miserable structure occupied this 
site, and I have unpleasant memories of a night spent there in 
1904. Except for a tiny cabbage-patch there was no sign 
of cultivation around the hostel, but clearings were being 
made for the purpose of cultivating Tang-kuei and other 
medicines. The view from this spot is savage and grand 
beyond power of words. On all sides are precipitous moun- 
tains, towering 3000 feet and more above the torrent, all more 
or less densely forested. Almost facing the river is a limestone 
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roadway. Waterfalls abound, but lateral torrents are few. 
The flora is very rich, but largely inaccessible. Practically 
all the trees, shrubs, and herbs common to the 7000 to 9000 
feet belt occur here. Conifers are the principal trees. Silver 
Fir, Spruce, Hemlock, Larch, White Pine, Juniper, and Yew 
axe all represented. The Pine (P. Armandi) is the commonest 
tree up to 8500 feet, clinging to the sheer cliffs in a remark- 
able manner. With its stunted branches and short leaves it 
was hardly recognizable, suggesting a green Maypole rather 
than a Pine tree 1 Many of the Spruce and Silver Fir were 
fruiting freely, the erect, violet-coloured symmetrical cones of 
the latter being vary handsome. Larch (L. Poianinii) abounds, 
overtopping all the other Conifers, but the trees are small. All 
the Conifers are hereabouts designated " Sung-shu " (liter- 
ally Pine trees), but the timber of the Larch, flat-leaved Spruce, 
and White Pine, valued in the order given, are most prized for 
building purposes generally. Of the broad-leaved deciduous 
trees, Maple (Acer), Linden {Tilia), and Birch (Betula) are the 
most common. A few Poplar occur, but Oak is exceedingly 
rare, the few noted being scrubby evergreens of no great 
beauty. The variety of shrubs is very great, all the more 
woodland genera being rich in species. Sorbaria, with its large 
panicles of white flowers, was one of the most attractive. 
Spiraea, Viburnum Lonicera, Rubus, Philadelphia, Sorbus, and 
many other families, made a fine display either with their 
flowers or fruit. Strong-growing herbs, like the various species 
of Senecio, Astilbe, Aconitum, and Anemone, cover miles of the 
roadside. In shady places the handsome Maidenhair fern, 
Adiantutn pedatutn, was a charming picture ; in sunny spots 
the lovely Gentiana purpurata, with intense carmine-red flowers, 
was a sight never to be forgotten. 

About 10 li below San-tsze-yeh the ravine widens out into a 
narrow valley, with the mountain-slopes on the left bank of the 
torrent less precipitous and grass-clad. We passed the ruins of 
some old forts, and shortly afterwards a Sifan hamlet con- 
sisting of three or four farmsteads, with numerous prayer-flags 
fixed on the roofs. In the tiny valley wheat, barley, buck- 
wheat, oats, peas, and broadbeans are cultivated, and the 
crops were ready for harvesting. 
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many-coloured waters is presented. Some are clear azure blue, 
others creamy white, pink, green, purple, and so on. The temple 
is called " Wang Lung-ssu " (Temple of the Dragon Prince), 
and it is fitting that the Sifan, children of nature as they are, 
consider the place holy. Near the temple the waters have built 
up a wonderful series of waterfalls, and every fallen tree and 
bush obstructing the waters is speedily encrusted with lime. 
Above the temple the stream is fully 80 yards wide, and the 
bed is creamy white with soft encrustations of lime, the ripple 
marks being beautifully defined. These lime-deposits extend for 
a mile or two and present a most striking scene. 

From the bed of this stream, a short distance above the 
temple, a fine view of the snow-clad Hsueh-po-ting is obtain- 
able. The face visible carries but little snow, and immediately 
below the glaciers are wonderful cliffs of red-coloured rock. In 
contrast the colour-effects are most remarkable. There was 
said to be another temple some few li higher up towards the 
snows, but I was too fatigued to visit it. 

All around Wang Lung-ssu are fine forests of Spruce, Silver 
Fir, Birch, with miscellaneous trees and shrubs. In the 
vicinity of the lime-deposits the trees look very unhealthy, 
many are bleached and dead, others yellow and dying. From 
the vegetation it is evident that these lime-deposits are recent 
and spreading rapidly. A few Rhododendrons occur on the 
margins of the stream and in the woods, but are not happy. 
Right by the water's edge I gathered Arctous alpinus, var. ruber, 
a tiny alpine shrub with red fruit closely allied to the Blueberries, 
and found also near the glaciers in British Columbia ! This 
pretty little plant, only some 4 to 6 inches high, is quite common 
hereabouts, but had not before been recorded from China. 
Near the tarns Cypripedium Udeum, a yellow-flowered counter- 
part of the North American Moccasin flower (C. spectabile), 
is very abundant. (Later I succeeded in introducing live roots 
of this species to the Arnold Arboretum, where plants are now 
growing.) 

The forests of this immediate neighbourhood are rich in fine 
Spruce trees, 80 to 150 feet tall and 6 to 10 feet in girth, with 
short branches producing a spire-like effect, are characteris- 
tic of the region. The Silver Fir are less noteworthy, but, like 
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of yellow, and other coloured flowers. The head of the pass 
is marked by a ruined tower and fort, from the summit of which 
Thibetan prayer-flags waved. That robbers still haunt these 
regions was brought home to us by the sight of a partially 
covered coffin near the head of the pass. A few weeks before, 
a poor coolie, bound towards Lungan Fu to purchase rice, was 
attacked here, robbed, and killed. The bandits got clear away. 
The coolie's " pai-tzu " (a framework for carrying loads on) 
and various appurtenances lay on top of the coffin and remain 
to tell the story of the crime. All around are grassy areas, 
covered at the season of our visit with blue and yellow alpine 
flowers. 

At the head of the pass small boulders of sandstone, marble, 
granite, and other rocks lay scattered around. Just below are 
beds, which resemble coal-ashes, probably of volcanic origin. 

From the pass we dropped down into a valley which quickly 
led to fields of golden wheat and barley. The crops were 
ripening, and here and there the reapers were busy. Passing 
a ruined fort, several Sifan farmsteads, and a lamasery, the 
road led to the summit of a grassy ridge. Descending a few 
hundred feet we sighted the city of Sungpan nestling in a 
narrow, smiling valley, surrounded on all sides by fields of 
golden grain, with the infant Min, a clear, limpid stream, wind- 
ing its way through in a series of graceful curves. In the 
fields the harvesters were busy, men, women, and children, 
mostly tribesfolk, in quaint costume, all pictures of rude 
health, laughing and singing at their work. Under a clear 
Thibetan-blue sky, the whole country bathed in warm sun- 
light, this busy scene of agricultural prosperity gladdened the 
hearts of all of us, fatigued and exhausted as we were from the 
hardships of our journey through savage mountains with their 
sublime scenery and wonderful flora. 
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The west gate of the city is situated at the top of this slope, 
and is exactly iooo feet above the river. Save for a yamfin 
and a temple or two the whole of the mountain-slope within 
the walls is given over to terraced cultivation, the city proper 
being clustered in the valley alongside the river. The wall 
surrounding three sides of the city is very substantially built 
of brick, being fully 20 feet thick and more high, but that which 
ascends the mountain-sides is in places only 2 feet thick and 
4 feet high ; a steep ravine, however, immediately outside 
this wall, affords additional protection. Since the Chinese first 
established themselves here the town has undergone many 
vicissitudes. Time and again the Sifan have swept down 
upon it, captured it, and massacred all who fell into their hands. 
So frequent have been these attacks, and so great is the Chinese 
dread of treachery on the part of the Sifan, that it is only 
within the last few years that any of these people have been 
allowed to remain overnight within the city walls. 

In 1910 Sungpan had a resident civil population of about 
3000 people, and a floating population equalling, if not exceed- 
ing, this number. The houses are nearly all of wood, generally 
well built, with rather curiously-carved porticoes ; the timber 
employed for building is mostly Juniper, which is floated 
down the Min River from a point some 15 miles to the north- 
north-east. In October 1901 the city was two-thirds destroyed 
by fire, but on the occasion of my last visit in 1910 the de- 
vastated area had been practically rebuilt. The streets are 
badly paved, ill-kept, and the city possesses no buildings of 
architectural beauty. Near the south gate the military 
section of the town is situated, and a considerable amount of 
market-gardening is carried on there. The people are very 
fond of flowers, nearly every house boasting some in pots, 
on the walls, or in borders. Stately Hollyhocks, with multi- 
coloured flowers, are a feature. With these are generally 
planted Tiger Lilies, Chinese Asters, and small-flowered 
Poppies, the whole making a bright and pleasing effect. The 
Chinese Aster (C alii step hus hortensfs) is wild in the neigh- 
bourhood ; the Poppy is a species closely allied to Papaver 
alpinum. The population is mainly Mohammedan Chinese, 
who carry on a remunerative barter-trade with the surrounding 
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the stay and departed with regret Did the Fates ordain that 
I should live in Western China I would ask for nothing better 
than to be domiciled in Sungpan. Though the altitude is 
considerable the climate is perfect, mild at all times, with, as a 
general rule, clear skies of Thibetan-blue. During the summer 
one can always sleep under a blanket, in winter a fire and extra 
clothing are all that is necessary. Excellent beef, mutton, 
milk, and butter are always obtainable at very cheap rates. 
The wheaten flour makes very fair bread, and in season there 
is a variety of game. Good vegetables are produced, such as 
Irish potatoes, peas, cabbages, turnips, and carrots, and such 
fruits as peaches, pears, plums, apricots, apples, and Wild 
Raspberries (Rubus xanthocarpus). Nowhere else in interior 
China can an Occidental fare better than at Suogpan Ting. 
With good riding and shooting, an in t e re s t in g, bizarre people 
to study, to say nothing of the flora, this town possesses attrac- 
tions in ad vance of all the other towns of Western China. 

The valley, which varies from J- to } mile in width, and the 
mountain-slopes, rising from iooo to 1500 feet above, are given 
over to wheat and barley cultivation, with occasional fields 
of peas and flax, the latter being valued for its seeds, which 
yield an oil used as an illuminant. In the latter half of August 
the whole country-side is one vast sheet of golden grain bending 
to the wind. This grain is reaped, leaving a generous stubble, 
which is immediately ploughed under. The ploughs are simple, 
consisting of an iron-shod shear, a straight handle of wood, and 
a long shaft, to which is harnessed a couple of oxen or half-bred 
yak. 

In harvesting the grain, tribesfolk (chiefly Po-lau-tzu), 
who come from the upper reaches of the Tachin Ho, many 
days' journey to the west-south-west, play an all-important 
part. Every year these people visit this region for the express 
purpose of this work, and are, in fact, indispensable. As the 
crop is reaped it is tied into little sheaves and stacked ears 
downwards on high hurdle-like frameworks (Kai-kos) to await 
threshing. The threshing is done by wooden flails, both men 
and women taking part in the work. The corn is ground in 
mills driven by water-power. 

The name " Sungpan " has reference to forests of Spruce 
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origin. They are not nomads, bat essentially a pastoral and 
agricultural people. In dress, speech, and facial character- 
istics they agree closely with the inhabitants of anterior 
Thibet. Their houses are similarly constructed, and T^«nyWm 
dominates their lives. As a people the Sifan are divided 
into several tribal clans : those around Sungpan style them- 
selves Murookai ; those a little to the south-west of this town 
LapptL Immediately around Sungpan the Chinese language 
is generally understood, but away from the town colloquial 
Thibetan only is spoken, each hamlet having an interpreter 
to conduct all affairs with the Chinese. These people are ruled 
by head-men who are held directly responsible for the proper 
maintenance of law and order. The Chinese policy is one of 
non-interference in so far as it is consistent with the status 
of China as the paramount power. 

The Sifan men as seen in the streets of Sungpan and 
the immediate neighbourhood are swarthy in appearance and 
average 5 feet 6 inches in height or rather more ; in walking 
they have a clumsy gait and are generally awkward and sullen 
when approached. Their dress is a sort of " cover-all " made 
of grey or claret-coloured serge, confined around the waist 
by a girdle ; the right shoulder is generally uncovered. This 
garment is often edged with fur ; sometimes it is made entirely 
of sheep-skins, with the wool worn inside. Short trousers and 
high felt boots cover the legs and feet, though in the streets 
they frequently go barefooted. The head-gear is either a low, 
stone-coloured, soft felt hat, with turned-up brim bordered 
with black, or a high, cone-shaped, light grey felt hat edged 
with white sheep-skin. Occasionally those living near Chinese 
settlements affect a dirty turban. The hair is worn long and 
gathered up inside the hat. The Lamas have their heads 
close-cropped or shaven, and when seen in the streets are 
usually hatless. In ceremonial dress they wear a sort of 
cocked hat made of grey serge covered with a mass of fluffy 
yellowish woollen stuff. Muleteers and men generally, when 
travelling, go armed with swords, knives, and long guns, the 
latter fitted with a fuse and a fork to rest the barrel on when 
taking aim. All wear charm-boxes on their chests, and carry 
a flint-box and tinder suspended from their girdle ; somewhere 



a distance, since if one tried to approach closely they ran helter- 
skelter away. They are naturally very superstitious, being 
fond of charms, afraid of evil spirits, and reverence unusual 
natural phenomena. Though my associations with the Sifan 
were brief I always received the utmost courtesy at their hands, 
and found much that was pleasing and interesting among these 
happy, unsophisticated children of Nature. 
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vation. The largest of these areas is the region known as the 
Chiench'ang Valley, of which the city of Ningyuan Fu is the capi- 
tal This narrow strip extends down to the Upper Yangtsze 
River, being bounded on the east by the independent kingdom 
of Lolo, which occupies the higher slopes of the TaKang shan 
and has never been conquered by the Chinese. Immediately 
to the west of the valley the country is peopled bysenn-mdepen- 
dent tribes akin to the Thibetans. Indeed, the Min River, with 
such land to the immediate west suited to rice-culture, may 
well be regarded as the real boundary of western Szechuan front 
Sui Fu on the Yangtsze River to Sungpan Ting, in the extreme 
north-west corner of the province. An arc-line, commencing 
at Sungpan Ting and connecting with the boundary stone 
west of Batang, thence southwards, skirting the right bank of 
the Drechu (Upper Yangtsze), would form roughly the boundary 
of Thibet proper. Nominally the whole of this region is con- 
sidered by the Chinese part of Szechuan province. In certain 
books and maps parts of this region are referred to as Eastern 
Thibet, and much confusion has arisen from this misnomer. 

The country included within the boundaries here given 
constitutes the hinterland between Szechuan and Thibet, and 
failing a more lucid term it may be designated the " Chino- 
Thibetan borderland," a title which, if clumsy, has the merit 
of being both descriptive and accurate. Several trade routes 
traverse this borderland, but with one exception these have 
been little travelled by foreigners — the exception being the 
great highway between Chengtu Fu and Lhassa De, which 
crosses this region from Yachou, via Tachienlu and Batang 
to the boundary, and is closely controlled by Chinese. Apart 
from this highway and the country in its immediate vicinity 
as far west as Tachienlu, the whole borderland is very much a 
terra incognita. It is made up of a series of stupendous moun- 
tain ranges, separated by narrow valleys, well forested in the 
lower parts with all the higher peaks extending above the 
snow-line. These ranges are comparable only with the Hima- 
layas, of which, indeed, they constitute a north-east extension. 
This rugged region is populated by many independent or quasi- 
independent tribes, more or less Thibetan in origin, with the 
exception of the Lolo. 



cropping rocks are solely granitic. Owing to this dry, hot 
climate, interesting anomalies obtain in these valleys. At 
Hokou, on the Yalung, maize can be cultivated up to nearly 
9500 feet altitude, whereas at Tachienlu, in the same latitude 
and 1000 feet less altitude, it is impossible to bring this cereal 
to maturity. Green parrots (Paltsornis derbyana salvadori) 
occur as summer migrants in the valleys of the Yalung and 
Drechu up to 10,000 feet altitude. Rock pigeons occur in 
multitudes throughout all these valleys above 4000 feet altitude. 
Monkeys also are common. The flora generally is specially 
adapted to withstand drought, and is more closely allied to 
that of the Yunnan plateaux than to the contiguous country. 
Doubtless at one time the mountain-slopes flanking these 
valleys were wooded, though it is improbable that the lower 
slopes were ever heavily forested; but such timber as grew 
there has long since disappeared, and to-day these slopes are 
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side of Europe. Mulberry trees, the Cudrania tricuspidata, 
and tall-growing Bamboos are common up to 4500 feet 
altitude. 

Many of the shrubs found growing in these valleys are 
spinescent and nearly all are adapted to withstand drought. 
In the majority the leaves are very small or covered with a 
dense felt of hairs. These shrubs are usually scrubby in appear- 
ance yet many produce ornamental flowers or fruit. The 
" Southernwood " (Artemisia spp.), with silver-grey, elegantly 
dissected foliage and yellow flowers, are perhaps the commonest 
shrubs met with hereabouts. Barberries are another special 
feature, and when laden with masses of red fruit and autumn- 
tinted foliage present a most attractive picture. This same 
remark applies to various species of Cotoneaster, all having 
ornamental fruit. Many kinds of Rose occur, but often the 
species are local. Common to all these valleys, though most 
abundant in that of the Yalung, is Rosa Soulieana, with fragrant 
flowers, opening sulphur-yellow and changing to white. So 
also is Miss Willmott's charming rose (R. WiUmoUiai), with 
its abundant straw-yellow prickles, neat glaucescent leaves, 
rosy-pink flowers, and orange-red fruit. The beautiful R. 
Hugonis is confined to a narrow stretch of the Min Valley 
between 3000 to 5000 feet. This is the only rose with yellow 
flowers I have met with in China. The fruit is black 
and falls very early. R. multibracteata, an odd-looking species 
having pretty pink flowers, is very common in the upper 
reaches of the Min Valley and less so in that of the Tung. 
Forms of the Musk Rose (R. moschata) and of R. scricea occur 
but are local. With the exception of the " Southernwood," 
all these shrubs confine themselves closely to water- 
courses. In more arid places Caryopteris incana and other 
species, with intense blue flowers opening in late July, are 
very abundant, so also are different species of Indigofera, 
with pink to red-purple flowers. Several species of Buddleia 
and two varieties of the lovely Clematis glauca, with glaucous 
foliage and top-shaped, yellow, passing to bronze-coloured 
flowers, ought not to be overlooked. The shingly and sandy 
foreshores are covered with Willow, Sallowthorn, and False 
Tamarisk (Myricaria germanica). In the Tung Valley, between 



by various independent and semi-independent tribes about 
which little is known. The whole region is analagous with 
that separating India and Thibet, and this statement of fact 
will perhaps convey a more intelligible idea than the most 
voluminous details. These tribes are divisible into four 
distinct groups, in accordance with their official status and 
form of government. 

1. States independent, non-tributary, hostile to both 
Chinese and Lama authority, as the Lolo kingdom. I have no 
intimate acquaintance with the Lolo — a people once spread 
over much of Yunnan, but now relegated to the region of the 
Taliang shan, where they have never been conquered by the 
Chinese. This race possesses a written language peculiar to 
itself and is probably indigenous. 

2. States really independent and even hostile toward China, 
directly controlled by the Dalai Lama and Council, whose policy 
is supposed to be modified by High Commissioners appointed 



pursued in dealing with these people has been shrewdly wise if 
unscrupulous. With arms and money the Chinese have dis- 
played their power and obtained what practically amounts to a 
suzerainty over the whole borderland. A former emperor 
said : " Wardens of the Marches should seek to checkmate the 
native tribes by becoming intimately acquainted with them and 
their customs and thus able to prevent any united action. In 
this way the tribes will remain weak and easy to manage. They 
should be encouraged to appeal to Chinese authorities for 
advice and protection in their disputes with one another. 
These authorities will, of course, be in no hurry to settle their 
cases. If the tribes are taught to fear the Chinese, and the 
officials act with energy, all trouble will be avoided." This 
crafty advice has long been acted upon by the Chinese, with 
much success from their own view-point. 

From this brief and very incomplete general account it 
may be gathered that this hinterland is a fascinating region. 
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presenting ethnological and other problems of great interest, 
the solution of which is worthy of the attention of Western 
scientists. It is hoped that a properly equipped expedition 
will at no very distant date be organized and dispatched to 
survey and investigate fully this little-known Chino-Thibetan 
borderland. 



CHAPTER XIII 
THE CHIARUNG TRIBES 

Their History, Manners, and Customs 

WITHIN the limits of the Chino-Thibetan borderland, 
as defined in Chapter XII, from Sungpan Ting south- 
wards to Yachou Fu, and west to the valley of the 
Upper Tung or Tachin (Great Gold) River, the territory is divided 
amongst numerous cognate tribes collectively spoken of by 
Chinese as " Chiarung." These people are essentially agricul- 
turists, making their homes in the upland valleys. They are all, 
though tributary to China, ruled by their own hereditary 
chiefs ; each tribe occupies a properly defined area, with its 
own capital town, the political centre of the entire region being 
Monkong Ting. These tribes are non-Chinese and are not 
indigenous to this region. They are also distinct from the 
people found in anterior Thibet. They speak a difficult and 
at first sound unpronounceable jargon, which, if it be the mother 
of Thibetan dialects, is widely different from that spoken in 
Thibet to-day. But Thibetan letters have, without difficulty, 
been applied to it, and scholars, priests, officials, and merchants 
both read and speak the Lhassa-Thibetan language with greater 
or less fluency. 

The origin of these people is obscure, yet there is good reason 
to believe they come originally from the region around the 
head-waters of the Tsang-po (Upper Brahmaputra River), 
and probably have common origin with the people of Nepal 
and Bhutan. Personally, I am of the opinion that they came 
over with Genghis Khan, or his sonOk-Ko-Dai, at thecommence- 
ment of the thirteenth century, and assisted in the conquest of 
western Szechuan. As a reward for military services rendered 
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and swordsmiths, more especially the Somo people, who manu- 
facture most of these weapons in use among the tribes them- 
selves and the people of eastern Thibet generally. Many are 
also highly skilled masons, builders, and well-sinkers, and as 
such have a reputation even amongst the Chinese. During 
August many visit the upper reaches of the Min River every 
year to take part in harvesting the crops ; indeed, for this 
purpose they supply most of the labour in that region. Often 
they are in request in Chengtu and other cities for sinking wells 
and such-like work. 

The Chiarung live in settlements of from several to a 
hundred families or even more, always in positions admirably 
suited for defence. These settlements usually crown some 
bluff or eminence ; very often they are perched like an eagle's 
aerie high up on the steep mountain-side. The architecture 
which obtains throughout is characteristic and peculiar. Each 
settlement is dominated by one or more tall, chimney-like 



p. igi). Throughout the Chino-Thibetan Borderland iron and 
bamboo are equally common, yet it is a singular fact that their 
use in bridge-building is restricted to definite areas. 

Cable or rope bridges are abundant throughout the entire 
region, and extend much farther west and south than the Chia- 
rung territory. These simple but extremely useful structures 
consist of a bamboo hawser stretched across the stream usually 
from a higher to a lower point ; if the stream is moderately 
narrow the question of incline is of less importance. The 
hawser may be anything from 8 inches to I foot thick, and 
being heavy sags considerably in the middle, unless the stream 
is very narrow, as around Tachienlu, where a rather different 
method of crossing than that about to be explained is in vogue. 
To cross one of these cable bridges a person is supplied with 
a length of strong hempen rope hanging free from a saddle- 
shaped runner of oak or some other tough wood. The runner 
clips the cable, and the hempen rope is fastened under and 
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or black pudding-basin-shaped felt hat. Those living near 

Chinese settlements and the highways have their head in part 

shaven, and wear their hair in a queue Chinese fashion* On 

holiday occasions their garments are brightened with red 

bordering, and high felt boots are worn. The women are 

short in stature (about 5 feet), sturdy and buxom, 

gipsylike, with dark olive complexions, and when young 

often good looking. Their ordinary outer dress is a 

of grey native serge of no definite shape, reaching to fort 

below the knee and bound around the waist with a 

The legs and feet are bare or encased in top-boots. 

they go bare-headed with their long black hair parted down 

the middle and hanging down the back in one large plait 

They are fond of large bangles, ear-rings, etc., made of 

inlaid with turquoise and coral. On festive 

garments edged with red and very often made of blue doth 

are worn. The more wealthy dames decorate themselves very 

lavishly with silver ornaments, and wear covering their heads 

a piece of cloth held down by means of their large plait of hair, 

which is wound around and decorated with silver and beads 

of coral and turquoise ; the lower part of the piece of cloth 

hangs free over the back of the neck and shoulders. These 

dames are women of character, and have a ruling voice in 

household and family matters generally ; also, from what I 

saw of them, they appear to conduct most of the business. 

These women lead a strenuous life ; they cultivate the fields, 

tend the flocks, take the farm produce to market, hew wood, 

and carry water. The domestic duties of cooking, making 

and mending clothes and general household work devolve 

upon the men. Yet the women are not unkindly treated, 

and are far from being down-trodden. Being of cheerful 

disposition, they seem well suited to the free outdoor life they 

lead, and laugh and sing as they ply their task. Among 

themselves these people are frank and easy in manner, and the 

women enjoy a freedom of position unknown amongst the 

Chinese. A party of dames and men were fellow-travellers 

with me once for a couple of days. When the time came to 

separate they made merry over cups of wine ; the women 

officiated, and cordially invited me to join them. With their 



Edgar of the China Inland Mission, who has travelled among 
and studied these Chiarung tribes more closely than any one else 
living, inclines to regard it as the remains of the old Nature 
worship of Thibet, which probably underlies all the religious 
systems of Eastern Asia. 

In the state of Wassu are several temples belonging to this 
Bonpa sect. Through the courtesy of the chieftain I was 
allowed to inspect some of these temples, and succeeded 
in obtaining fair photographs of the idols. These latter, 
made of stone, wood, straw, and plaster, represent giants 
and demons with their female energies ; the walls are 
decorated with paintings depicting erotomania. Hideous and 
disgustingly obscene are the contents of these temples, where 
phallic worship holds unblushing sway. The Wassu chief 
informed me that the Mantra used by these Bonpa priests is 
" Horn ma-te ma-tsi ma-yoor tsa-lien doo." He kindly gave 



over a large area, always near habitations, yet it is scarcely 
feasible to suppose that this tree has been brought from Japan 
for the purpose of planting it hereabouts. 

Shui-mo-kou is an ordinary Chinese market village of some 
350 houses lining either side of the main street. It is interest- 
ing, however, as being the last purely Chinese village in this 
direction, also the last place wherein supplies can be purchased 
or silver exchanged until Monkong Ting is reached. I hired 
an extra man, and all my followers laid in a stock of rice and 
food-stuffs generally. At Kuan Hsien, appreciating fully the 
difficult road before us, I had reduced all loads to two-thirds 
the normal weight. In spite of this the carriers were heavily 
laden with extra supplies, and could hardly stagger along on 
leaving Shui-mo-kou. 

A short distance beyond the above village there is a steep 
ascent, but after a few li the road becomes easy and winds 
around the mountain-side. Scrub Oak and unhappy-looking 



occurs with Rodgersia asculifolia and Lilium giganteum in 
quantity. Around Hao-tzu-ping odd patches of maize are 
cultivated, but where clearings have been made the ground 
is mostly covered with grass and coarse herbs. 

During the day we met many men laden with huge logs 
of Teih-sha {Tsuga, Hemlock Spruce) and Hung-sha {Larix, 
Larch) timber. These logs were dressed, and carried on a 
wooden framework. I measured one with a tape ; it was 
18 feet 6 inches long, 7 inches thick, and 9 inches broad. It is 
astounding how such loads are carried over vile mountain 
roads. As fellow-travellers during the day we had some 
tribesmen in charge of a small mule caravan of tea, bound 
for the state of Wokje. 

After leaving Hoa-tzu-ping we soon reached the head of 
the valley which merges into a narrow jungle-clad ravine. 
After a precipitous climb of 30 li we reached the summit of 
the Niu-tou shan, alt. 10,000 feet, where dense mists blotted 



and grand. Here and there perpendicular cliffs of limestone 
cropped out through the mists, their summits covered with 
Pine trees. We crossed and re-crossed the torrent many times, 
and after covering 65 li reached Ta-ngai-tung, which was our 
destination for the day. This hamlet, alt. 7600 feet, consists 
of one large hostel, which was in moderately good repair, and is 
completely surrounded by steep mountains heavily clad with 
mixed shrubs and small trees, the upper parts being covered 
with forests of Conifers. The flora generally is very similar 
to that of the Niu-tou shan, though scarcely as rich. All the 
Conifers except Silver Fir are present, though Larch only puts 
in its first appearance near the hostel. At Fjh-tao chiao 
I photographed a magnificent Juniper tree, 75 feet tall, 22 
feet in girth, with graceful pendent branches, and a Black 
Pine which retains its cones over many years. (It proved to 
be a new species, and has been named Pinus Wilsonii). This 
Pine is common on the cliffs, but White Pine (P. ArmatuX) 
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place, the central part being occupied by benches for the 
accommodation of loads. Travellers furnish their own food- 
supplies, since nothing is obtainable at the hostel except, 
perhaps, some green vegetables in minute quantities. Shelter 
for the night and a fire to cook food and dry clothing are all 
these places afford. But the foreign traveller enjoys a welcome 
quietude and freedom from curious crowds. A sound night's 
sleep rewards the labours of the day, and he awakens refreshed, 
perfectly fit, and all eager to drink in more of the wondrous 
scenery, the charm of woodland, crag, and stream. 

At Teng-sheng-t'ang, 8 li beyond Yu-yii-tien, the ravine 
widens out into a shallow valley, and the road boldly ascends 
the grassy, scrub-clad mountains to the left of the stream. 
Hereabouts Barberries in great variety luxuriate. After a 
severe ascent we crossed over a shoulder, and for the rest of 
the day skirted the side of a grassy ridge carpeted with 
brilliantly coloured alpine flowers. 



Hsiang-yang-ping it commenced raining in torrents, and con- 
tinued to do so far into the night. 

It ceased raining before daylight, to our great joy. Making 
an early start we toiled slowly over the dreaded Pan-Ian shan, 
crossing the pass in a dense, driving, bitterly cold mist. The 
ascent is nowhere difficult, and none of us suffered seriously 
from the effects of the rarefied atmosphere, in spite of the 
evil reputation this pass has for mountain-sickness. The 
ridge is narrow, razor-backed, the summit being composed of 
sandstone, with marble embedded, piled up at an acute angle 
and devoid of vegetation. Snow, unmelted from the winter, 
lay in odd patches immediately below the pass, and on all 
sides there was much fresh snow. The dense mists prevented 
any extended view, but what little of the region was visible 
was bare and desolate. Two or three of the lovely Snowbird, 
Grandala caslicolor, were flitting around the snowy patches, 
their intense, blue plumage contrasting remarkably with the 



and copper, and silver rings studded with coral and turquoise. 
The women also wear large silver ear-rings, usually having 
insets of coral and turquoise. The men are addicted to opium- 
smoking, though possibly this is strictly true only of those 
engaged near the main roads as porters and muleteers who 
have come in close contact with the Chinese. 

Reh-lung-kuan, alt. 10,900 feet, is a Wokje village con- 
sisting of about a score of houses, a small lamasery, and a tall 
square tower. We found here a spacious and very fair inn, 
and the people were courteous and obliging. Our carrying 
coolies were able to purchase opium and a certain amount 
of food-stuffs. This explained their anxiety to cover 75 li, 
instead of stopping 20 li short at Kao-tien-tzu. 

On leaving Reh-lung-kuan we descended the right bank 
of the river, which rises near the Pan-Ian shan pass, for 33 li 
to the hamlet of Kuan-chin-pa, a short day's march being 
necessary in order to accomplish the work left over. The day 



the reputation of this village is well founded , and 1 would advise 
travellers to avoid staying overnight there. From Ta-wei a 
road leads across the river and over the mountains to Mupin. 

On continuing our journey we followed the right bank 
of the stream for a further 27 li to Mo-ya-ch'a, where, owing to 
an old landslide, it was necessary to cross over to the left bank. 
This was accomplished by means of a wooden semi-cantilever 
bridge. Such bridges have been fairly common en route, but 
this was the first our road had led over. From this bridge the 
road descends the left bank, keeping high up above the river to 
Kuan-thai, which was our destination for the day. The whole 
valley is very arid, though a considerable area was under 
wheat. A few Poplar and Willow trees occur near the river, 
otherwise only high up on the mountain-sides were any trees 
discernible. The flora is similar to that of all the principal 
river-valleys of this hinterland, as described in Chapter XII. 
Rosa Soulieana is very abundant. I gathered several new 



divided into feudal states. 

The streets of Hsin-kai-tsze were thronged with people, 
chiefly tribesfolk, selling medicines and buying various articles 
for their own use. They made a very picturesque crowd, the 
women being especially noticeable by reason of their display 
of silver dress-omaments, bangles, and ear-rings. The inns were 
all crowded, but the head official obligingly secured a couple 
of rooms for us and treated us with much courtesy and good- 
will. The people were naturally curious and grouped them- 
selves around us, but their manners were deferential. 

Hsin-kai-tsze, alt. 8200 feet, is a most important medicine 
mart, being famous for its " Pei-mu " (FritiUaria spp.), 
" Rhubarb," " Ch'ung-tsao " (a caterpillar infested with the 
fungus Cordyceps sinensis) , and " Chung-hoa " (an Umbelliferous 
plant, possibly Ligusticum Thomsonii). All of these are 
collected and brought in for sale by the tribesfolk. Musk and 
deer-homs also figure in the trade. 



bank, and just below the very worst bit of this savage waterway 
we recrossed to the right bank over a rotten and most unsafe 
wooden bridge. Some 7 li below this point we reached the 
hamlet of Pan-ku chiao, alt. 7100 feet, where we found 
accommodation for the night, having covered 70 li. Just 
above the hamlet a torrent joins the river on its left bank, 
and up this lateral valley mountains clad with snow were 
plainly visible. Bridges are scarce and the few that exist look 
as if they had not been renewed since this region was conquered, 
well over a hundred years ago. One thing is certain, they 
cannot possibly last much longer : the two we crossed during 
the day were all askew and decidedly dangerous. 

The district is rather less arid than that around Monkong 
Ting, yet the flora is very poor. Poplar is a common tree, 
so also is the Kcelreuteria, which was a fine sight, with a wealth 
of flowers, and it evidently enjoys a dry, hot situation. The 



monetary or otherwise, from the Chinese. The system has 
much to recommend it and evidently works very well. It keeps 
the Chinese authority supreme, while it allows the native 
people to be governed by their own recognized chiefs. The 
difference between the chieftain of a semi-independent Chiarung 
state and a Shao-pe appears to be that, whereas the former 
is an absolute ruler over a territory long hereditary to his 
tribe, the latter is more in the nature of an alien ruling over a 
tract of country fiefed to his forbears by the Chinese, after they 
conquered this region and broke up the Chiarung confederacy. 
The territory occupied by these feudal states formerly belonged 
to the Chiarung tribes, and the people are principally derived 
from that stock. Chinese settlers have intermarried with 
the natives, and in the vicinity of the main road the population 
is mixed. The people living in the lower stretches of the 
Hsaochin Ho are an inferior race, of poor physique, and most 
abominably filthy. 



I sent him some Epsom-salt and an opiate. The next day 
word came that he was much better, only too tired to leave 
his room. A traveller gets many such requests for medicine, 
and I have generally found quinine, Epsom-salt, and opium pills 
most useful cures, for which the people were always grateful. 
On leaving this lonely town of Chango, which I made 
6700 feet altitude, the road to Tachienlu ascends the right 
bank of the tributary torrent. We were warned that the road 
was very difficult, leading through forests and over high moun- 
tains. It was not long before these statements were verified. 
The torrent quickly develops into an angry, irresponsible 
stream ; the road in many places had been washed away and 
much wading was necessary. Our carriers had great diffi- 
culty in getting along, and had the waters of the torrent been 
a few feet higher the road would have been quite impassable. 
All the bridges were rotten and most insecure. High up on the 
mountain-sides we saw several large hamlets, but there are very 
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country became less interesting. Where the cliffs are not sheer 
and bare the mountain-slopes have been cleared to a very 
large extent. The ravine widens into a narrow valley which is 
covered with scrub. The cliffs and mountain-slopes high up 
are sparsely clad with Cypress, White and Hard Pine, Spruce, 
Silver Fir, and Hemlock. The scenery is subb'me. 

We passed very few houses and these of the meanest 
description. Very little land is under cultivation ; Maize 
is the chief crop, with patches of wheat and oats here and 
there. The country is not suited to cultivation, and one mar- 
vels how the few people living there manage to find even the 
most miserable subsistence. Yesterday we noticed herds of a 
small breed of cattle. The people are shorter in stature than the 
average, and perfectly proportioned dwarfs are fairly common. 
Since leaving Monkong Ting, goitre has been manifest among 
the inhabitants, and in this river-valley it is very prevalent. 
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tains all around are heavily forested with coniferous trees, and in 
the far distance a snow-capped peak glittered on the horizon. 

The house we lodged in is three-storied with the usual flat 
mud roof. The walls built of shale-rock are most substantial. 
Entering through a low doorway we had first to traverse a yard 
filled with cattle dung, then a piggery where a steep ladder led 
upwards to a couple of dark empty rooms in which we installed 
ourselves. A ladder from these rooms led to the roof, where 
I should have preferred to sleep had it not been raining. The 
house boasts neither table, stool, nor chair, and we had to 
improvise as best we could. The Thibetans squat on the 
floor for their meals, and therefore have no use for tables or 
chairs. The housewife, a most cheery if dirty person, had a 
very musical laugh. Things generally appeared a joke to her, 
and incited her to frequent laughter, which it was pleasant to 
hear. My followers were oddly amused at the strangeness of 
things, and appeared to enjoy the novelty. 



with us from Kuei-yung, as guide, a Thibetan, and it was he 
who got together all the wood required for a fire. 

There was a slight frost and a heavy dew, but the sun, 
which rose like a ball of fire, soon wanned us and dispersed the 
dew. The road is of the easiest, winding through timber and 
brush alongside a small stream, up to within iooo yards of the 
head of the Ta-p'ao shan Pass, where the ascent becomes 
steeper. It is, however, only the last 500 feet that make 
any pretence of being difficult. Above the place where we 
camped the Conifer trees rapidly decrease in size, Larch 
becomes more and more abundant, and ultimately forms pure 
woods. It overtops every other kind of tree, and extends up 
to 13,500 feet altitude. Just below the limits of the Larch a 
dwarf Juniper appears and ascends to near the head of the 
pass. The scaly-barked Silver Fir (Abies squamata) ascends 
to 12,500 feet and two species of Spruce to 13,000 feet. This 



animals, though Wild sheep and Thibetan gazelle were said to 
frequent this region. 

Descending by a precipitous, break-neck path, over loose 
slate, sandstone shales and greasy clayey-marls for 15 li, we 
reached the head of a broad valley. The pass on this side 
offers a far more severe climb than the side we had ascended. 
On reaching the valley the track we followed connects with 
the main road to Th'ai-ling, Chantui, and Chamdo. Com- 
mercially speaking this is the highway into Thibet from 
Tachienlu. It leads through grasslands, affording good pastur- 
age for animals, and though the mean elevation is very con- 
siderable the passes are less steep than those on the political 
highway via Litang and Batang. This Ta-p'ao shan region is 
notorious for its highway robberies. We met five tribesmen 
who told us that in the previous night their camp had been 
rushed by an armed band and everything they possessed 
carried off. Every Thibetan is by nature a robber, and 



serve as yak-camps. In addition to the shrubs mentioned 
occurring around Hsin-tientsze, Prickly Oak, Juniper, sevei 
kinds of Rose, and the Thibetan Honeysuckle (Lonict 
thibetica) are common ; Barberries in variety are a spec 
feature. Conifers are scarce and all of small size ; all t 
larger timber has been felled and removed long ago At t 
hamlet of Lung-pu, reckoned 40 li from Hsin-tientsze, cro 
of wheat, barley, oats, and peas put in an appearance, aj 
became more general as we descended the valley. Aroui 
JS-shui-t'ang the cereals were just coming into ear. 

During the day, which was beautifully fine, we had grai 
views of the snowclad peaks around Tachienlu and the ste< 
ranges with pinnacled peaks to the east-south-east of th 
town. Around Je-shui-t'ang there are several hot springs, 
some of which the water was actually boiling. These sprin, 
are rich in iron, but in those I examined no sulphur was eviden 

Our quarters at J e shui t'ang were a considerable improv 
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clocks were in working order, but many were of large size, and 
how they all reached this remote place is a mystery to me. 

The population of Tachienlu consists of about 700 Thibetan 
and 400 Chinese families and, with its floating members, is 
reckoned at 9000 people. In and near the town are eight 
lamaseries boasting 800 lamas and acolytes. The population 
is very mixed, consisting of pure Thibetans, pure Chinese, 
and half-breeds. Very few purely Chinese women are to be 
found in Tachienlu. 

As seen in and around Tachienlu the Thibetans are a 
picturesque people. Of medium height and lithely but muscu- 
larly built, they have an easy carriage and independent mien. 
The young women are usually sprightly in manner, always 
cheery, with dark-brown eyes and finely cut features. Both 
sexes are fond of jewellery ornamented with turquoise and 
coral, but they are strangers to soap and water, and personal 
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How far they actually believe in this superstition is a moc 
point, but at times it serves as an unanswerable argumenl 
Nine years ago a difference of opinion in the matter of assessin 
the profits arose between the Chief of Chiala, owner of th 
mine, and the head Chinese official at Tachienlu, who wa 
apparently over-avaricious in the matter. The Chief ver 
quietly advanced the above theory, and closed down the mint 
for an indefinite period ! Gold in great quantity occurs i 
the state of Litang, west of Tachienlu ; much also is mine 
around Th'ai-ling to the north of this town. 

Being on the great highway from Peking via Chengtu t 
Lhassa, officials are constantly passing through Tachienlu, an 
the political importance of the town is very great. Althoug 
only a city of the second class the head Chinese official has th 
local rank of Prefect (Chiung-Liang Fu), and holds the post c 
commissary for the Chinese troops stationed in Thibet. A. 
though Batang, 18 days' journey westwards, is more accurate! 



autumn of 1910, and on his return gave me a most inter 
account of this region. He informed me that Derge is a 1 
of much cultivation, surrounded on three sides by sno 
ranges. The various industries for which the state is fa 
are not carried on in towns, but by the peasants indivic 
in their homes, and from thence carried to towns for 
In the valley of the Upper Yalung, abutting on the nortl 
frontier of Chiala and the south-east frontier of Derge 
wedge of country known as Chantui, peopled by a ra 
Ishmaels, whose hands are ever turned in conflict against 
neighbours. A similar people occupy a wedge of couh 
the Drechu valley north of Eatang, where they are kno 1 



grow abundantly in these uplands. Where altitudes admit, 
agriculture is practised, but is supplementary to grazing 
and relatively unimportant. Wheat, barley, oats, buckwheat, 
peas, and Irish potato are the chief crops. During the winter 
months these Thibetans live in well-built houses situated 
in the valleys, and in the spring they migrate to the uplands. 
The nomads do not move about aimlessly, but have clearly 
defined regions and are subject to responsible head-men. 
Where agriculture is carried on the womenfolk mostly remain 
to look after the crops and to do other work pertaining to the 
farmstead. 

Wealth and convenience decide which form the matri- 
monial alliance shall assume among these people, and polyg- 
amy, monogamy, and polyandry obtain. Above 12,000 feet 
altitude polyandry is the rule, and in many places women 
so united wear distinguishing and honorary badges. Such 
women are usually the business and ruling heads of their 



the strongest material. Woman very imperfectly fulfils these 
requirements, and maternity and nursing, apart from unfitting 
her for work, would be well-nigh useless, since infant mortality 
would be abnormally high. On the relatively thinly populated 
plateaux the conditions obtaining are emphatically against 
woman being wanted in numbers. Here robbing and escaping 
from robbers is the normal condition. It will be evident 
at once that family duties are not only inconvenient, but 
interfere with the woman's efficiency personally, and at the 
same time misdirect the energies of the male portion of the 
community. 

" The nomad is a herdsman, continually moving to and fro 
with his flocks and belongings. The woman, and the centre 
she forms, would impair the necessary freedom of movement ; 
it would also follow that she and her belongings would often be 
unprotected for long periods. Polyandry, by not encouraging 
permanent settlements and at the same time being the best 



layman, who have noticed the same difficulty. 

" The effect of the system on the women is anothei 
tion about which we cannot afford to be dogmatic, 
young the Thibetan women are often very pretty, bu 
age quickly and become as weirdly ugly as the me< 
witches. To say that polyandry is alone responsible i 
change would be sentiment unsupported by facts ; b 
doubtedly this system, combined with hard work, loat 
uncleanliness, and often grotesque head-dress tends to 
great many women an inhumanly vile expression. 

" The families on the plateaux are very small and 
women are barren. This is a blessing in disguise, ow 
the impossibility of the nomad country supporting more 
very limited population, and the small amount of arab! 
capable of relieving the congested centres. Polyandry 



Since this catastrophe nine or ten abbots have come and 
gone, but none has been able to collect enough money to 
rebuild it. The mass of metal at present heaped around, 
consisting of pillars, beams, panels, and tiles, is all of bronze. 
The panels are particularly fine pieces of work. I measured 
one panel which had dimensions as follows : 76 inches high, 
ao inches wide, i£ inches thick ; some of the panels are slightly 
smaller than this. All are ornamented with figures repre- 
senting seated Buddhas, flowers, and scroll-work, and on the 
reverse with hexagonal arabesques. Many of the panels have 
been incorporated in one of the two small temples which now 
stand on the crest of the precipice. Wan-U's tablet, which 
was contained in the ancient bronze temple, is to-day accommo- 
dated in an outhouse along with fuel. The crown-piece is 
detached and lies outside. This tablet is of bronze, but is 
hollow. With crown-piece and pedestal it measures 90 inches 
high, 32 inches wide, and 7 inches thick. Another grand relic 
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certain of the steeper parts unless paving existed. I ascended 
by one of the routes and returned by the other, so that I saw 
as much as was possible of the mountain and its rich flora. 

Between Omei Hsien and Liang-ho-kou are a number of 
truly magnificent Banyan trees (Ficus in/ectoria) , known 
locally as Huang-kou-shu. These trees shelter some old 
temples and are of enormous size. I measured one, which 
appeared to be the largest specimen ; it was about 80 feet 
tall, and had a girth of 48 feet at 5 feet from the ground. We 
also passed some fine trees of Oak (Quercus serrata) and Sweet 
Gum (Liquidambar formosana) . The sides of the rice fields are 
studded with thousands of pollarded trees of the Chinese 
Ash (Fraxinus chinensis) on which an insect deposits a valuable 
white wax. The ditches were gay with the spikes of cream- 
coloured, fragrant flowers of a species of Hcdychium, the 
golden-flowered Senecio clivorum, flowers of many kinds of 
Impatiens, and other moisture-loving herbs. / 



epiphytically on the larger trees and so also do two or three 
species of Sorbus. Rhododendrons are fairly abundant, 
more especially near the edge of the precipice. The first few 
Rhododendron bushes were noted growing at 4800 feet, and 
altogether I gathered thirteen species on this mountain. 
But as compared with the region to the westward Mount Omei 
is poor in Rhododendrons. The same is true of Primulas, 
of which four species only were met with. 

At 9000 feet the most difficult stairway of all occurs, and 
I was fairly exhausted when the top of it was reached at 
10,100 feet. Winter had laid his stem hand heavily here, 
and most of the woody plants were leafless. At 10,000 feet 
Bamboo-scrub puts in an appearance and increases as the 
summit is neared until finally it crowds out nearly everything 
else and forms an impenetrable jungle about 4 to 6 feet high. 

From the top of the last stairway an easy pathway of 
planking leads to the summit, which we reached just as the 



with any other I have seen. Where timber is scarce the 
jungle growth is very thick, warm-temperate in character, 
and of little interest. 

Descending, at first steadny, through knolls covered with 
Chinese Fir and the densest fern jungle composed of 
GUichenia linearis I have ever seen, we soon reached an area 
under maize. From this point a steep descent led to a 
cultivated fiat, then, after winding through rice fields with 
tiny wooded hillocks on all sides, we crossed a neck and 
entered the hamlet of Liang-ch 'a Ho, alt. 2350 feet, and 
65 long li from our starting-point. We found very decent 
accommodation, all things considered, but mosquitoes were 
most unpleasantly numerous and hungry. 

It rained very heavily during the early morning of the 
next day, so we delayed our starting until eleven o'clock. 
We found all the streams in flood, and to cross one larger 
than the ordinary we had to engage local assistance. After a 



40 li wide, but this is an exaggeration — 30 li by 15 li being, 
probably, nearer the truth. Its appearance from a distance 
has already been given, and the nearer the approach the more 
impressive become the perpendicular walls of rock. The 
similarity in appearance between this mountain and the real 
Wa shan has also been alluded to, and I strongly suspect that 
the mountain seen from the summit of Omei shan and called 
Wa shan is really this Wa-wu shan. Their extraordinary 
vertical sides and flat summits make these two peaks unique 
among the mountains of Western China. 

From a botanical standpoint Mount Wa-wu proved dis- 
appointing. In the first place, its altitude was some 1500 less 
than I had hoped for. Secondly, all the mixed timber has been 
felled for making charcoal and other purposes, leaving only a 
dense shrubbery in which variety is not great. Thirdly, the 
paucity of Conifers on the summit other than Silver Fir and 
the impenetrable thickets of slender Bamboos which render any 



back to Piog-ling-shih at 5.45 p.m. 

Our object being to traverse this Laolin country throuj 
its greatest width to some point in the valley of the Tin 
River, we readjusted our loads, and the following day contimv 
our march. Crossing the tributary stream by a rickety ir< 
suspension bridge, we soon left Ping-ling-shih behind. Tl 
path ascends the right bank of the main stream frequent 
high above its waters, and at times some little distance remove 
As soon as it enters limestone country the river becom 
gorged. The li were long, the road rough, and it took us fr> 
hours to cover 30 li to Yiieh-ch'a-ping. This place consists ■ 
a single house, situated near where the stream bifurcate 
One branch and a companion roadway leads off in a soul 
easterly direction, and by this track it is possible to rea< 
Huang-mu ch'ang. The path we followed ascends the brani 
which swings round from the south-west, skirting the base 
Wa-wu shan. After crossing a cultivated shoulder we plungi 



altitude 5000 feet, 40 li from Chang-ho-pa. 1 
on a steep bank, overlooking a point where th 
the larger branch flowing from a southerly din 
On leaving Peh-sha Ho we headed for t. 
lesser of the two streams — a mere mounta 
difficulty all day was in discerning the track a 
I lost it early in the morning, and wasted two 
of Bamboo ; my Boy had the same misfortune 
The collecting of Bamboo shoots is an indust 
other side of Wa-wu, and the tracks made 
in this are many. The path we endeavour* 
frequently less well-defined than these track 
was overgrown with vegetation. It crossed t 
times, but the fords were difficult to disco 
neither house nor person, and perforce had to 
route. It rained heavily the whole day, inc 
cutties and discomforts. 



altitude of the mines 9400 feet, that is to say, 2000 feet above 
the charcoal pits whence the fuel necessary to melt down the 
lead is drawn. The sides of the workings are bare and gravelly, 
and were covered with rich yellow flowers of a Sedum-like 
plant, which was new and is unknown to me. 

On leaving the lead mines and crossing a slight dip we 
reached a babbling brook which forms the roadway for the 
next few li. On deserting this we made a very steep ascent to 
the top of a grassy ridge, alt. 10,400 feet, only to find that a 
deep ravine separated us from the watershed proper. After a 
most precipitous descent of 1600 feet over a rocky and difficult 
path, we reached the bed of a torrent, which I take to be the 
stream we noted at Peh-sha Ho flowing from a southerly 
direction. 

On reaching this stream the rain ceased, the mists cleared 
away rapidly, and the sun showed itself for the first time in four 
days. The surrounding country is savage, and is made up of 



weather generally. The jungle growth of Gleichenia on the 
sandstone, and the impenetrable Bamboo thickets everywhere 
between 6000 and 10,000 feet altitude, are the most striking 
floral characteristics of the entire region. The mining in- 
dustries have been the cause of the wholesale felling of the 
timber. 

The entire absence of decent roads, the sparse population, 
wretchedly poor accommodation, the savage cliffs, and jangle 
clad mountain-sides sufficiently entitle this region to be termed 
" Laolin," i.e. a " Wilderness." 



From 10,000 feet to the summit of the mountain Rhodo- 
dendron accounts for fully 99 per cent, of the ligneous vegeta- 
tion. A few Conifers, Lonicera, Rosa sericea, Clematis montana, 
var. Wilsonii, Pieris, and Gaultheria make up the remaining 
one per cent. Of the herbs, Primula is the most noteworthy. 
Five fresh species of this genus occur, and amongst them.though 
uncommon, the lovely yellow-flowered P. Prattii. A blue- 
flowered Corydalis, Cypripedtum luteum, with large yellow 
flowers ; Kubus Fockeanus and another herbaceous species 
are other pleasing plants. On shady rocks the curious Ber- 
neuxia thtbetica abounds. This interesting plant was first 
referred to the genus Shortia by Franchet, and was later made 
the type of a new genus by Decaisne. The flowers are small 
and insignificant, white or pale pink in colour. On bare 
rocks I gathered the pretty white-belled Cassiope selaginoides. 

My attention and interest, however, were chiefly taken 
up with the Rhododendrons. The gorgeous beauty of their 



Of these I may mention Pesonia Veilchii, Rubus tricolor 
CUmatis Faberii, Ribes laurifolium, Potcntilla Veitchii, Pyrol 
rotundifolia, Styrax Perkinsia, Aristolochia moupinensis. Ace: 
Anemone, Pyrus, Sorbus, Berberis, and Primula. High u 
on the cliff Leontopodium alpinum and several species < 
Anaphalis abound. Amongst the Sphagnum at least thrc 
species of Lycopodium occur. On dripping, shady rocks an 
trunks of the Rhododendrons, a filmy Fern {Hymenophyllm 
omeiense) is abundant. 

During the four days I botanized on this mountain I adde 
some 220 odd species to my collection. On each of the: 
days the work was excessively hard, and "drenched to tt 
skin " but mildly describes our condition each evening as w 
reached our inn. On one occasion, through treading on son 
loose debris, I was only saved from being precipitated ov« 
a steep cliff by the presence of mind of a coolie who happenc 
to be near me at the moment. 
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Zoologically, Mount Wa and the surrounding wilderness 
is particularly interesting as being one of the places where 
wild cattle (Budorcas tibetanus) are found. I saw their foot- 
prints only; they were nearly as large as those of a cow. 
Ornithologically, it is interesting as being the home of at 
least five species of Pheasant, including the " Blood " and 
" Amherst " varieties. 

I have climbed and botanized on many mountains in 
different parts of China, some much higher than this, but 
none have I found richer in cool-temperate plants, and more 
especially flowering shrubs. Altogether, with its rich flora, 
peculiar fauna, its singular geological formation, and its 
magnificent natural park on the summit, Wa shan has many 
claims on the attention of the naturalist. 
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